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PREFACE 

Material, — The grammar material in this series consists of 
sentences from everyday speech, containing thoughts interesting 
to young people. 

The composition work aims to fix correct English idioms and 
to eliminate from oral and written speech both colloquialisms 
and solecisms. Studies made by investigators in the school 
systems of several American cities show that the same errors of 
speech recur everywhere among pupils; and these studies, as 
published by the National Society for the Study of 'Education, 
have been of service to the author. 

Special attention is given to oral composition as the most fun- 
damental need in English expression. The composition work 
is so arranged as to motivate the grammar. The material for 
composition is in part based on recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the National Education Association of which Mr. 
James Fleming Hosic was chairman. Added to these are 
themes which the times demand, such as those related to the 
now vital subject of thrift and other ideals of good citizenship. 

Arrangement. — The psychological rather than the strictly 
logical arrangement is employed; thus, parts of speech are 
taught along with parts of the sentence in order to strengthen 
both by the association. 

The greatest care is taken to make the work conform to 
fundamentals of the learning process. The gradation of lessons 
is by such easy steps that the book almost teaches itself. 

Methods. — The method is that of the laboratory — learning 
to do by doing: always something to do with lips or pencil reg- 
isters something learned. This makes the work interesting to 
active children. A happily chosen device, called graphic anal- 
ysis — simple, clear, searching — pictures the relations in 
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sentences and is believed to promote a clearer understanding of 
everything read and studied in every phase of school work. 

Nomenclature. — The nomenclature is that adopted for uni- 
versal use in all languages by committees of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Association of Modern Language Teachers, 
the National Association of English Teachers, and the Classical 
Association. The adoption of this nomenclature makes the 
study of English grammar a preparation for the study of foreign 
languages, while it greatly simplifies the English grammar itself. 

Practical Character. — A cursory glance will reveal the prac- 
tical character of the work. Formal grammar is eliminated; 
every page is clearly helpful in securing good English expression. 

Bacon's statement that "studies do not teach their use" does 
not apply here; for every chapter is so motivated that the pupil 
cannot help seeing that his English work is important for the 
needs of daily life. The pedagogical error of trying to teach 
English grammar by teaching definitions and rules is made im- 
possible by omitting definitions in Books I and II, while class 
development of definitions for the notebook is substituted. The 
teacher will find definitions printed in small type in the appendix. 

Suggestions. — Teachers are asked to make use from first to 
last of as many of the habit-forming drills in Appendix B as are 
needed. They arc also asked to use the method of discrimina- 
tion with association described on page 106 of the author's Bow 
to Study, asking questions like these : How is the adverb like an 
adjective? How is it unlike an adjective? How is a phrase 
like a clause? How unlike a clause? How is a predicate noun 
like a direct object? How unlike a direct object? How is a 
participle like an infinitive? How unlike an infinitive? 

The "lessons" in this series are not to be regarded as daily 
assignments. The teacher must use her own judgment as to 
the ability of a particular class to complete a lesson in one, two, 
or three days. 
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ENGLISH 

BOOK THREE 

CHAPTER I 
REVIEW OF PREVIOUS WORK 

Introduction 

This chapter is a review of sentence structure and the 
parts of speech. There are people who attach little 
importance to this phase of language study. They re- 
gard it as technical and of small value in correcting 
wrong habits of speech. And yet the examination of 
1042 pages of stenographic reports of the oral school- 
room language of pupils showed that faulty sentence 
structure made up far the greatest number of language 
faults — 1412 out of 2954. "Incoherent structure 
caused by the loose and, occurred at the rate of 1.12 
instances per page." ' Only by knowing the varieties 
of form in which an idea may be expressed can one arrive 
at . clearness, • brevity, force, and charm of expression. 
A knowledge of sentence structure is as essential to 
the speaker or writer as a knowledge of color is to 
the artist. 

1 W. W. Charters, Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, page 99. 
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2 REVIEW OF PREVIOUS WORK 

Lesson 1 

Parts of the Sentence: Subject, Predicate, Verb, 

and Complement 

Definition. — A sentence is a thought expressed in 
words. 

Definition. — The subject of a sentence is that 
about which something is asserted. 

Definition. — The predicate of a sentence asserts 
something about the subject. 

Normal Order. — In the more usual arrangement of 
subject and predicate, the subject precedes the predicate. 

Example: A bowl of roses stood on the table. 

Inverted Order. — Emphasis, variety, or cohesion 
with other sentences in the paragraph may demand 
that the predicate precede the subject. 

Example: On the table stood a bowl of roses; or, There 
stood on the table a bowl of roses. 

Mixed Order. — Very frequently predicate modifiers 
precede the subject. 

Example: On the table a bowl of roses stood. 

Questions generally require that a part of the predi- 
cate precede the subject. 

Examples: Are you going? When do you study? 

Exercise. — Turn to Appendix A and practice pick- 
ing out the subject and predicate. The teacher will 
assign the necessary work. 

Substantive Subjects. — There is generally one 
most important word in the complete subject. This 
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important word is either a noun or a word used like 
a noun. 

Example: The poor tired mother of the children sat by the 
road to rest. 

Verb. — The most important word in the predicate 
is the verb. 

Example: The mother sat down to rest. 

Definition. — A verb is a word that expresses action, 
being, or possession. 

Examples: laugh, run, shout, strike, become, etc. 

Definition. — A transitive verb is one that expresses 
action as passing over from the doer to the receiver of 
the act. 

Example: John kicked the football. 

Definition. — The direct object of a transitive verb 
completes the predicate and names the receiver of the 
act. 

Example: football in the sentence above. 

Definition. — A linking verb is one which connects 
the subject with a predicate noun, a predicate pronoun, 
or a predicate adjective. 

Examples: 1. He was their leader. 2. He seemed their 
leader. 3. He became their leader. 4. He was brave. 
5. It is I. 

Exercise. — The teacher will assign work as needed 
to insure facility in discriminating (1) substantive sub- 
jects; (2) verbs, transitive and linking; (3) direct 
objects; (4) predicate nouns, predicate pronouns, and 
predicate adjectives. See Appendix A. 
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4 REVIEW OF PREVIOUS WORK 

Lesson 2 
Modifiers: Adjective, Adverb, and Phrase 

Definitions. — A noun is the name of something. A 
pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Let each student give examples (1) of nouns, (2) of 
pronouns. 

Definitions. — A word used to modify or limit the 
application of a noun or pronoun by pointing out, num- 
bering, or describing, is called an adjective. 

Examples: that man; ten boys; tall trees. 

It is well to know the different ways of using adjectives. 

Adherent adjectives come before the nouns they modify. 
Appositive adjectives usually come after the noun, and 
are separated from it by a comma. 

Example: The music, soft and sweet, soon lulled the child 
to sleep, or Soft and sweet, the music soon, etc. 

Predicate adjectives follow a linking verb. 

Example: The music was soft and sweet. 

Exercise 1. — Let the teacher assign work in dis- 
criminating and in using the three adjective types, 
(1) those that point out, (2) those that number, (3) those 
that describe. Find these types in Appendix A; also 
find them used (1) as adherents, (2) as appositives, 
(3) as predicates. 

Definition. — An adverb is a word used to modify a 
verb, adjective, or another adverb by telling how, when, 
where, or to what degree the idea in the word it modifies 
is true. 
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Exercise 2. — Compose sentences in which each of 
these adverbs is used: 

happily away very well surely 

soon somewhat more fully certainly 

Exercise 3. — Name as many adverbs as you can 
which answer the question where; the question when; 
the question how; the question how much. 

Nouns may be used as adverbs. 

Examples: He ran a mile. The hat costs a dollar. John 
is six feet tall. 

Definition. — A preposition is a word put before an- 
other word, called its object, to connect the object with 
and show its relation to some other word in the 
sentence. 

Example: I opened with some difficulty a can of cherries 
and poured them out into a dish. 

The preposition, its object, and modifiers make a 
prepositional phrase. 

Exercise 4. — Point out three prepositional phrases 
in the sentence in the example above. Point out the 
object of each preposition. Name or write as many 
prepositions as you can remember, and use a noun or 
pronoun object after each one; thus, around the house, 
about me, . 

Lesson 3 

Participles, Infinitives, and Gerunds 

Definition. — An infinitive is a word which partakes of 

the nature of a verb and of a noun. 

Example: To play ball well was the boy's chief ambition. 

Google 



6 REVIEW OF PREVIOUS WORK 

Here play is the infinitive, to is the sign of the infini- 
tive, and the whole expression, "To play ball well," is 
an infinitive phrase. 

Definition. — A participle is a word which partakes of 
the nature of a verb and of an adjective. 

Examples: 1. The girls, walking rapidly, soon reached 
the school. 

2. Surrounded by trees, the house is scarcely visible from 
the street. 

3. Being a man of his word, John Flint was trusted by all. 

4. The flour having been used up, there was no bread. 

5. Having caught no fish as yet, we felt discouraged. 
The participle with its modifiers and direct object or 

predicate noun makes a participial phrase. 

The gerund resembles the participle in form, but 
differs in use. Participles are used like adjectives to 
modify nouns and pronouns; gerunds are used like 
nouns as subject, predicate noun, and object of verb or 
preposition. Gerunds resemble infinitives. How? 
Participle. The girls going home for the holidays were all 

animation. 
Gerund. Going home is always a pleasure. 

The gerund with its modifiers and complement makes 
a gerundial phrase. 

Exercise 1. — Write sentences containing participial, 
infinitive, and gerundial phrases. Indicate the parti- 
ciple, the infinitive, or the gerund in each phrase. 

Exercise 2. — Turn to Appendix A and find as 
many phrases as you can. Classify them as preposi- 
tional, infinitive, participial, and gerundial. Tell, the 



construction of each; i.e., its relation to some other 
word or part of the sentence. 

Lesson 4 
Clauses 

Definition. — A clause is a group of words containing 
a subject and predicate. 

Independent clauses contain the subject and predi- 
cate of the sentence. Dependent clauses do not con- 
tain the principal subject and predicate of the sentence. 
Some dependent clauses modify nouns or pronouns like 
adjectives; some modify verbs like adverbs; still others 
are used like nouns, as the subject, object, etc., of a 
sentence. 

Exercise 1. — In the sentences below, the clauses 
are in italics. Tell whether they are adjective, adver- 
bial, or substantive clauses. Tell just how each clause 
is related to the sentence. 

1. Germany seems to have cherished the idea that she 
could conquer and rule the nations. 

2. Some people think that Bacon wrote Shakespeare's 
plays. 

3. That you may come safely home is your mother's prayer. 

4. From where we stood we could see into four counties. 

5. The plan was that we should meet at the station. 

Exercise 2. — Turn to Appendix A and find all the 
dependent clauses you can. Classify each as adjective, 
adverbial, or substantive. 
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Kinds of Sentences 

Ability to write sentences is ability to express 
thoughts. One of the most inexcusable blunders arises 
when the complete thought is not expressed; thus, 

Example: "The dog which was a large one with a loud 
bark and a fierce look which frightened every one who came 
near the farm where Tom was asked to go." 

The author has forgotten to end his sentence. He 
leaves us asking, What about this "dog with the loud 
bark and the fierce look which frightened every one 
who came near"? WTiat did this dog do? 

It is probably due to the fact that a writer's thought 
becomes confused by introducing dependent clauses 
that he fails to complete his sentence. In the example 
above there are four such dependent clauses. What is 
the first? the second? the third? the fourth? 

Definition. — A simple sentence is one which con- 
tains but one clause, whose one subject and predicate 
make a complete thought. 

The simple sentence is generally short. It may be 
used to give emphasis; but the continual use of this form 
of sentence gives a choppy, uneven effect. One must 
learn to write compound and complex sentences as well 
as simple sentences, in order to express a variety of re- 
lated ideas. 

Definition. — A compound sentence is one which is 
composed of two or more independent clauses of equal 
rank. 
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These clauses are often connected by the conjunc- 
tions and, or, but, also, however, on Ike other hand, 
moreover. 

The usual fault in the use of compound sentences 
arises from the overuse of and. Ideas which are not 
of equal rank should not be connected by and. In 
such cases use the complex form of sentence. 

Bad. The foundation was weak, and the building col- 
lapsed. (Compound) 

Better. Because the foundation was weak, the building 
collapsed. (Complex) 

Definition. — A complex sentence is one which is 
composed of an independent clause and one or more 
dependent clauses. 

Exercise 1. — Turn to Appendix A and classify the 
sentences as simple, complex, or compound. 

Definition. — A declarative sentence is one which 
makes a statement. 

Example: Old friends are best. 

Definition. — An interrogative sentence is one which 
asks a question. 

Example: Are not old friends the best? 

Definition. — An imperative sentence is one which 
c omm ands. 

Example: Come home at once. 

Definition. — An exclamatory sentence is one which 
expresses strong or sudden feeling. 

Example: How bright are the stars! 
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Exercise 2. — Classify the sentences chosen by the 
teacher in. Appendix A into declarative, exclamatory, 
complex, and compound sentences. 

Lesson 6 
Graphic Analysis 

In order to get as much practice in analysis as is 
necessary to enable you to recognize quickly the rela- 
tions within a sentence, use the following method of 
graphic analysis in picturing the relations which exist 
in sentences selected by the teacher from Appendix A. 

A means of indicating the relations within a sentence 
by doubly underlining the main elements and by group- 
ing and subordinating the rest, is called graphic analysis. 

Graphic analysis involves the use of fourteen simple 
devices, as follows: 

1. Subject lines i i; double lines joined at the 
ends, indicating the subject. 

Example: Under a spreading chestnut tree the village 
smithy stands. 

2. Predicate lines -■ ; double lines indicating the 

predicate verb or verb-phrase and its complement; i.e. 
direct object, predicate noun, etc. 

Example: The stag at eve had drunk its fill. 

3. Adjunct lines I !; extending below and on 

each side of adjective, adverb, and possessive modifiers. 

Example: |The| Ihapp^ fchildrenl jsafebi P^y within [their] 
(mother's! sight. 

4. Modifying lines s^» ore/ ; connecting a modifier 
with the word modified. The vertical end of the line 
is beneath the modified word. 
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Example: iThd Ihapp yj children Isafelvl play within J; 
tmother'<{ jgh jT^--^g77~^ v=r _ 

" ~ ); enclosing prepositional phrases. 

Example: (Over the river) and (through the wood) (to 
grandfather's house) we go. 

6. Arrow head >; indicating a transitive verb 

followed by a direct object. 

Example: Indians k4tf» the! buffaloX with bows and 
arrows) \yL/ 

7. Equality sign = ; indicating a linking verb fol- 
lowed by a predicate noun or adjective. 

Example: Washington became = president . 

8. Caret a ; indicating an indirect object. The caret 
is placed where the word to can be inserted. 

Example: She gave A me a rose. (She gave to me a 
rose.) 

9. Plus sign +; indicating a conjunction. 

Example: John and Henry have gone /to school.) 

10. Brackets [ "}> enclosing substantive verbs; ie. 
infinitives and gerunds. 

Example: [To see her] was [to love her]. 

11. Angles reversed < > ; enclosing participial 



12. Braces { } , enclosing subordinate clauses, adjec- 
tival, adverbial, and substantive. 

Example: There was Janl fc&fl woman ^that Uyed^in a 
shoe)}. 
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13. If there is a subordinate clause, let the lines under 
its subject and verb be noticeably lighter than those 
under the subject and verb of the main clause, as in the 
preceding example. 

14. Connecting lines from verb to secondary ob- 
ject, i 1 

Example: The people madg > William king . 



Lesson 7 
The Parts of Speech Reviewed 
It is necessary to know the parts of speech so that 
they may not be confused one with another, and incor- 
rectly used. They are named as follows: Noun, pro- 
noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection. 

Definitions 

A noun is the name of something. 

Examples: man, trees, courage, flock. 

A pronoun is a .word used instead of a noun. 

Examples: he, they, it 

An adjective is a word used to modify or limit the ap- 
plication of a noun or pronoun by pointing out, num- 
bering, or describing it. 

Examples: those apples, four horsemen, yellow flowers. 

A verb is a word that asserts action, being, or pos- 
session. 

Examples: Horsemen ride. Flowers are beautiful 

An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or another adverb by telling how, when, where, 
l ■ , .Google 



WRITTEN COMPOSITION 13 

or to what degree the idea in the word it modifies 
is true. 

Examples: The car runs well. This very good car runs 
exceedingly well. 

A preposition is a word put before another word 
called its object to connect the object with, and to show 
its relation to, some other word in the sentence. 

Example: pigs in the clover. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect words, 
phrases, or clauses. 

Examples: and, also, besides, for, because, when, as, so 
that. 

An interjection is a word used to express strong or 
sudden feeling. 

Examples: oh, ah, pshaw, alas. 

Exercise. — Bring to class all the examples you can 
find of (1) pronouns, (2) prepositions, (3) verbs, (4) con- 
junctions. 

Lesson 7a 
Written Composition: Thy Neighbor as Thyself 

Optional Lesson for Good Citizens 

Good citizenship in a democracy demands that we 
regard others with sympathy and appreciate their 
worth. We must not shut ourselves up in the little 
group to which we belong and disregard all persons 
outside our circle. Americans must break down the 
barriers of class and work together for the good of all. 
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14 REVIEW OF PREVIOUS WORK 

Class prejudice is apt to exist between these groups 
of people so that they distrust each other: 

1. American bom and foreign born. 

2. Hand worker and brain worker. 

3. Laborer and capitalist. 

4. Black and white. 

5. Rich and poor. 

6. Employer and employed. 

See if you can pick out some member of a despised 
class and write a story that will make him the hero, 
winning the regard of those who despised him by his 
courage, unselfishness, patriotism, ability, or other good 
qualities. Try to make your composition good enough 
to be published in the school paper or town paper. 

Lesson 8 
Identifying the Parte of Speech 
Exercise. — The teacher will choose certain sen- 
tences in Appendix A, each word of which is to be 
classified and written in columns under the part of 
speech to which it belongs; thus, 

"Pshaw," said she, "Don't you know that 
'A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men '?" 
Nouns Pronouns Adjectives Verbs 

she a said 

you little know 

the is relished 

best 

Conjunctives Prepositions Interjections 

that by Pshaw 



and 
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Introduction 

This chapter is largely a review of work already 
covered. The lessons introduce several new terms of 
use in the study of both English and foreign languages; 
i.e., inflection, case, nominative, genitive, accusative, gen- 
der, masculine, feminine, neuter. 

That you may know that the chapter is not lacking 
in practical value, correct the errors in the sentences 
below and tell why each is wrong: 

1. Next Autumn we shall choose a President (Two 

2. The sky's color is blue and the sea's is green. (Two 

3. A flock of deer fed on the slope. 

4. William and Mary's eyes are brown. 

5. At 7 p.m. came a telegram saying the west was going 
for Wilson. (Two errors) 

6. Avery's and Jones' partnership has been dissolved. 
(Two errors) 

7. If pains are taken to secure accuracy, mathematics 
are not so hard. (Two errors) 

8. Scarlet fever is catching and so also are measles. 

9. The two Misses Smiths were present. 

10. This hat is somebody's else; it is not mine. 
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If you cannot find or account for the errors above, 
you need to devote serious attention to this chapter. 
The study of specific words at the close of the chapter 
will help to make your themes more vivid and interesting. 



Lesson 9 
Kinds of Nouns 

A noun is the name of something. 

Names given to particular things to distinguish them 
from others of their class are called proper nouns and 
are begun with a capital letter. 

Example: Boston. 

All other nouns are called common nouns. 

Exercise 1. — Find proper nouns which are partic- 
ular things distinguished from others in these classes: 



persons 


rivers 


deities 


churches 


nations 


mountains 


dogs 


courts 


races 


buildings 


horses 


branches of 


cities 


streets 


farms 


governme 


states 


months 


stores 


schools 


counties 


weekdays 







Caution. — The seasons are not proper names; not 
all subjects of study are proper names. Name the sub- 
jects taught in your high school which should begin 
with a capital. The class name after a particular noun 
begins with a capital if regarded as a part of the title; 
thus, Hudson River. Sections of the country, as the 
North, are proper names. 
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Abstract ideas are often hard to understand; concrete 
ideas are more simple. Concrete nouns may accom- 
pany abstract nouns to exemplify and explain them. 

Examples: the courage of the soldier; the beauty of the 
lilies; heroism such as that of Sergeant York; the eloquence 
of a Webster. M 

Collective nouns, though they mean more than one, 
are generally followed by is or was. 

Example: The audience was enthusiastic. 

Be careful to use collective nouns correctly. One 
may speak of a flock of birds and a flock of sheep; but 
not of a flock of horses. 

Exercise 2. — To what will these collective nouns 
apply? Use the dictionary if necessary. 

herd army host swarm 

crowd school pile covey 

company bunch lot drove 

Specific nouns are more vivid than general nouns. 
When we hear the general noun insect, no such vivid 
impression follows as when we hear the word mosquito. 
Exercise 3. — Find specific nouns corresponding to 
the more general ones given below. 

bird fish grain 

animal vegetable dwelling 

Nouns Improperly Used 

Do not say lots of for many, balance for rest of, a 

piece for a short distance, a raise in pay for an increase, 

party for person, no business for no right, a long ways for 

a long way, date for appointment. 
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Exercise 4. — Fill in the blanks: 

1. Lots of, many. There are apples on this tree. 

2. Piece, short distance. Going home? I'll go a 

with you. 

3. Raise, increase. John got a in pay last week. 

4. Party, person. I know the to whom you refer. 

5. Right, business. He has no to come in without a 

ticket. 

6. Ways, way. It's a long to South America. 

Exercise 5. — Rewrite, putting in capitals wherever 
needed, and omitting them where not needed : 

On friday, October first, of that same Autumn, i set out 
for south America. I was in the south at the time and my 
Trip lay from new Orleans by way of the gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Lesson 10 

Gender 

Nouns are said to be in the masculine gender when 

they refer to the male sex. Nouns are said to be in 

the feminine gender when they refer to the female sex. 

Those are in the neuter gender which refer to neither sex. 
Some nouns indicate the sex to which they refer by 

changes in the spelling of the noun; thus, hero, heroine. 
Exercise 1. — Give the feminine of these words: 
waiter prince poet lad sultan 

lion master baron host actor 

Some nouns indicate one sex only, and the opposite 
sex is indicated by using an entirely different word. 
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Exercise 2. — a. Give the gender of these nouns: 
girl ram son king doe 

singer artist teacher chauffeur tailor 

writer doctor fanner pianist author 

b. Tell whether these words change their form for 
gender. 

This advertisement recently appeared in a daily 
paper. Why is it ridiculous? 

"Wanted, ten waitresses. Women preferred." 



Number 

Number is that inflection or change in the form of 
a noun or pronoun which indicates whether the word 
refers to one or to more than one. 

The singular number refers to one. 

Example: man, pencil. 

The plural number refers to more than one. 
Example: men, pencils. 

Exercise 1. — Write the plural of these nouns: 
school book crayon pen pencil 

What is added? 

Exercise 2. — Write the plural of these nouns: 
box fish crutch dress 

What is added to these nouns which end in s or the 
sound of b? 
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From what you have observed in Exercises 1 and 2, 
write a rule for forming plurals. Let it begin thus, 

Nouns regularly form the plural by adding , but, 

etc. 
Exercise 3. — Write plurals for these words: 
ally country journey 

baby alley valley 

By observing the spelling of these two groups of words 
ending in y, you can write a rule. Let it begin thus. 
Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant form the 

plural by . 

Exercise 4. — Write plurals for the following nouns 
and then make a rule for forming the plural of these 
words: 

wife knife half wolf 

life beef calf elf 

shelf leaf self thief 

Most nouns ending in f form the plural by merely 
adding s. 

Examples: chief, chiefs; proof, proofs. 

Lesson 12 
Peculiarities in the Plural of Noons 
Leam the plural of the following words as given 
below: 

mouse mice goose geese 

louse lice child children 

tooth teeth sheep sheep 

foot feet deer deer 

woman women trout trout 
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The word head in the expression fifty head of cattle 
has a plural meaning though singular in form. Mile 
and pair should take s in the plural. In the case of 
compound words, it is the fundamental part of the 
word that is made plural. 

Example: brothers-in-law. 

Exceptions. — Spoonful, spoonfuls; cupful, cupfuls. 

Exercise 1. — Write plurals for these compound 
words: 



father-in-law 
court-martial 
commander-in-chief 



man-of-war 
goose quill 
bill of fare 



Words which have no plural, and figures and letters 
use the apostrophe and s to form the plural. 

Example: Avoid ami's; cross your t's; count by 5's, 

Exercise 2. — Make plurals for the following: 
The, i, 2, a, 10, x. 

Learn the plural of these words which retain their 
foreign plural. What does each word mean? 



alumna 


alumnae 


genus 


genera 


alumnus 


alumni 


hypothesis 


hypotheses 


analysis 


analyses 


nucleus 


nuclei 


automaton 


automata 


parenthesis 


parentheses 


axis 


axes 


phenomenon 


phenomena 


basis 


bases 


radius 


radii 


crisis 


crises 


stratum 


strata 


datum 


data 


synopsis 


synopses 


focus 


foci 


thesis 


theses 
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The following have both English and foreign plurals: 

bandit banditti bandits 

beau beaux beaus 

cherub cherubim cherubs 

formula formulae formulas 

index indices indexes 

seraph seraphim seraphs 

Some words, plural in form, are regarded as singular. 
Examples: news, mathematics, measles. 

Politics is construed as either singular or plural. 

The verb agrees with its subject in number; thus, is 
and was go with a singular subject, are and were with a 
plural. 

Collective nouns, though singular in form, may be 
plural in idea. In the case of the word crowd, for in- 
stance, if the crowd is thought of as a single unit it 
takes a singular verb; if the individuals in the crowd 
are thought of, it takes a plural verb. 
Singular: The crowd is growing larger every moment. 
Plural: The crowd of girls are whispering each to each. 

Exercise 3. — Which form of the verb should be 
put in the blanks below? Why? 

1. The sheep in the meadow (is, are). 

2. Politics interesting (is, are). 

■ 3. Mathematics hard for some students (is, are). 

4. His wages small (was, were). 

5. The news told to all (was, were). 

6. Forty head of cattle shipped to market to-day 

(was, were). 

7. Measles a contagious disease (is, are). 

8. A flock of ducks — flying overhead (was, were). 
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Lesson 13 
Case: the Genitive 
Nouns have but two forms to show differences in 
construction. The same form is used as subject and 
as direct object; thus, 

I have a book. 
The book is red. 

A special form of the noun is used to show possession; 
thus, My mother's house. 

Definition. — The inflection of a noun which shows its 
relation to other words in the sentence is called case. 

Definition. — The genitive case usually indicates 
possession or ownership. 

The relation of English nouns is usually shown by 
position or by punctuation rather than by case inflec- 
tion. Thus the subject (nominative case) comes before 
the verb; the direct object (accusative case) follows 
the verb; the indirect object (dative case) comes be- 
tween the verb and the direct object; appositives to 
any of these follow the noun they modify and are set 
off by commas. 

Spelling and Punctuation of Genitives 

1. If a singular noun ends in s, the addition of *s 
makes another syllable; thus, Jones's. 

2. If the added s would make a disagreeable succes- 
sion of hissing sounds, only the apostrophe may be 
added; thus, for conscience' sake. 

3. Plurals ending in s take only the apostrophe to 
form the genitive; thus, a boys' club. 
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4. When not ending in s, plurals take both apos- 
trophe and s; thus, the children's hour. 

5. In compound names and in expressions consisting 
of more than one word, the last word receives the geni- 
tive sign. 

Examples: John Smith's map; somebody else's book; at 
my friend, Peterson's; William the Conqueror's son; Hart 
and Brown's agent; the king of England's crown. 

Lesson 14 
Special Uses of the Genitive 

In a series of nouns in the genitive, only the last takes 
the apostrophe when there is joint possession. When 
there is separate possession, the possessive sign is used 
with each noun. Thus, Tom and Dick's boat means that 
jointly or together they own a single boat. Tom's and 
Dick's boat means that each separately owns a boat, 
making two boats in all. 

Exercise 1. — Distinguish in meaning between these. 
Which do you think should be used? 

1. Chicago and New York's baseball team. 
Chicago's and New York's baseball team. 

2. Mason and Dixon's line. 
Mason's and Dixon's line. 

3. William and Mary's reign. 
William's and Mary's reign. 

Exercise 2. — Change the phrases with of below to 
the genitive case: 

1. The sayings of Jesus. 

2. The epistles of Paul 

3. The crews of Yale and Harvard. 
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4. The home of John and Mary. 

5. The fathers of Mary and Maud. 

6. The works of Dickens and Cooper. 

7. The cousin of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

8. The administration of Taft and Sherman. 

9. The speed of the horses. 

10. The refineries of the American Sugar Company. 

11. The victories of Peter the Great. 

The genitive is not properly used with nouns indicat- 
ing inanimate objects. 

Example: Not "the table's legs," but "the legs of the 
table." 

Lesson 15 
Declension 
To decline a noun is to give its case and number 
forms. 

Definition. — A regular arrangement of the case and 
number forms of a noun is called a declension. 
Declension or boy 



Singular 






Plural 


Common form 


boy 


Common form 


boys 


Genitive 


boy's 
Declension 


Genitive 
of man 




boys' 


Singular 






Plural 


Common form 


man 


Common form 


men 


Genitive 


man's 


Genitive 




men's 


Exercise. — 


Decline these 


nouns: 






nurse 




woman 




elf 


General Jackson 


heiress 




fox 


secretary 




ox 




lady 


child 




deer 


-,N.:v 
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Lesson 16 
Review of Definitions 

An abstract noun is the name of an attribute or 
quality of persons or things. All other nouns are 
concrete. 

Example: beauty, truth are abstract. 

A change in the spelling of a word to indicate a change 
in the use or meaning is called inflection. 

Example: he, him. 

Note. — Derivations and compounds are not inflections, because 
they make new words and often new parts of speech. 

Gender is the inflection of a noun or pronoun by which 
sex is indicated. 

Examples: he, she; count, countess. 

The masculine gender denotes the male sex. 

Examples: he, count. 

The feminine gender denotes the female sex. 

Examples: she, countess. 

Nouns or pronouns referring to objects which have 
no sex are in the neuter gender. 

The inflection by which a noun is made to indicate 
whether one or more than one thing is referred to is 
called number. 

A noun in the singular number refers to one thing. 

Example: man. 

A noun in the plural number refers to more than one 

Example: men. 

That inflection of a noun which shows its relation to 
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other words in the sentence is called case. There are 
two case forms of nouns: the common and the genitive. 
There are four case uses: the nominative, accusative, 
dative, and genitive. 

The genitive case usually indicates possession or 
ownership. 

Example: John's. 

Exercise 3. — Explain and illustrate (1) collective 
nouns, (2) specific nouns. 

Lesson 17 
Practice in the Correct Use of Nouns 
Exercise. — Correct all the errors arising from mis- 
use of the gender, number, or case inflections of nouns 
in the sentences below. Tell why each is wrong. 

1. The tree's trunk was very large. 

2. We stood on the rock's top. 

3. The mountain's summit was still miles away. 

4. He heard the engine's hum. 

5. All the boy's were present. 

6. At such crisises as this, we need a strong man in 
control. 

7. The radiuses of these two circles are equal in length. 

8. The old man was accompanied by his sons and son- 
in-laws. 

9. People used to write with geese quills in olden times. 

10. Three mile north there is a farm for sale with two 
pairs of oxes and six heads of cattle, a swarm of chickens, 
and a herd of sheep. 

11. We shall trade at Smith's, the grocer. 

12. The black and white cow is in the pasture. 

13. Scott's and Schofield's store is a big one. 
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14. Johnson and Williams's drug stores are both well 
regarded. 

15. My friend Jones' remark was, "For conscience's sake, 
man!" 

16. Dombey's and Son's business was profitable. 

17. Wells and Kipling's novels are always interesting. 

18. Longfellow and Whittier's poems are about the best 
America has produced. 



Written Composition 

Read this fable. 
Counting the Chickens before they are Hatched 

A country maid was carrying a pan of sweet milk on her 
head to a customer down the road. She said to herself, 
"With the money I get for this milk I shall buy eggs; then 
I shall put the eggs under the old hen ; and when the chickens 
are hatched, I shall feed them till they are big and plump 
enough to fetch a high price. With the money I get for the 
chickens I shall buy me a fine gown, and on market day I 
shall have many admirers; but I shall not look at them; I 
shall toss my head in scorn and turn away." 

At this point the foolish maid forgot all about the milk 
pan. As she spoke she tossed her head in scorn; and down 
tumbled the pan, and out ran the milk. . . . 

You are to go on with this story and tell what may 
have happened after the milk was spilled. What did 
the maid do? What did the customer do or say? How 
did she get more milk for the customer? Did she have 
to sell her old hen to buy milk? What did the young 
fanners think of her? What happened on market day? 



WRITTEN COMPOSITION ao 

In finishing your story, try to make it vivid and in- 
teresting. See how much more vivid the first sentence 
of the fable above is than if the writer had said, "A girl 
was carrying some milk to a customer down the road." 

Why is it better to say "a country maid" than a 
"girl"? Why is it better to say "a pan of sweet milk " 
than "some milk"? Why is it better to say "on her 
head"? 

Do you have in mind a picture of the maid? The 
author secures this vivid picture by being specific rather 
than general in his description. When, in your theme, 
the customer comes into the story, try to give a vivid 
impression of him. 

How to Give Vivid Impressions. — Use specific 
rather than general words. Examples are given below. 

1. General: He fought like an animal. 

More specific: He fought like a wild animal. 
Still more specific: He fought like a tiger. 

2. General: She wore afiower in her hair. 
More specific: She wore a rose in her hair. 

Still more specific: She wore a red rose in her hair. 

General terms Specific 

bird robin 

fish trout 

furniture chair 

fruit peach 

go walk 

colored red 

good delicious 

milk sweet milk 

Caution. — Do not make every idea vivid by the 
use of adjective and specific terms. Notice in the 
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fable how only the ideas that are important are specifi- 
cally treated. It is not necessary that we get a vivid 
idea of the customer, of the eggs, the chickens, or the 
admirers. It would have been confusing to have 
centered too much attention on these while the reader 
is trying to hold in his mind a picture of the maid. In 
your theme exercise judgment as to when to use specific 
words. 

Lesson 19 

Oral Composition: The Play 

The word kind is singular, meaning one kind only; 

do not put the plural adjective these or those before it. 

Examples: This kind of apples (not these kind) 

That kind of boys (not those kind). 

Have you ever seen an interesting drama enacted on 
the stage? Make an outline of the plot or story and 
tell it to the class. 



Junior Four-Minute Speeches: Saving Money 

Optional for Young Citizens 
To the Teacher. — The enormous cost of the great war can easily 
be met if the schools do their part in teaching thrift. Approach the 
subject through an appeal to patriotism and the country's need. Thrift 
is a patriotic duty. National wealth is essential for national safety in 
war and welfare in peace. Furthermore, if children are taught thrift, 
the opportunity to rise to a competence will come to many a one who 
would otherwise remain the victim of improvidence and poverty. Habits 
of thrift will also save the more well-to-do from enervating habits of 
idleness and luxury. Below is the first of nine topics for as many dis- 
cussions on different phases of the subject of thrift. First open the 
discussion in class; next have the pupils discuss it at home and get as 
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many ideas there as possible. Now let them make an outline and speak 
from it. Finally, each essay should be written in their notebooks. 

Where can the family be more saving? 

Food, clothing, heat, light, extravagances. 
Where can a pupil in school be more saving? 

Books, pencils, paper, extravagances. 
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CHAPTER III 
PRONOUNS 



No part of speech save the verb is so often used in- 
correctly as is the pronoun. Careless and half-educated 
people are always confused as to when to use the nomi- 
native case, when the accusative — /or me, he or him, 
she or her, they or them. The number (singular or plural) 
of certain indefinite pronouns troubles them ; thus they 
use each, every, some one, and anybody as if these words 
referred to more than one. The personal pronouns you 
and they are often awkwardly substituted for indefinite 
pronouns, and the personal pronoun them is incorrectly 
used for the demonstrative those. 

Much of this chapter is a review of previous work, 
but too frequent review is impossible. In addition to 
the grammar work, students will get valuable hints on 
how to tell a story well. 

Lesson 20 

Personal Pronouns 

Definition. — A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Example: The stag at eve had drunk its (the stag's) fill. 

Pronouns, like nouns, have inflections for number, 

gender, and case. Unlike nouns, some pronouns have 

a special form for the accusative case, which is the case 

of objects of verbs and prepositions. 
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Definition. — Personal pronouns are those which refer 
to the speaker, the person spoken to, or the person or 
thing spoken of. 

A pronoun of the first person denotes the speaker; 
thus, / read. 

A pronoun of the second person denotes the one spoken 
to; thus, You read. 

A pronoun of the third person denotes the person or 
thing spoken of; thus, Be reads. 

Personal pronouns are irregular in their declension, 
because they are not formed each from the same word 
throughout. Two or three different words are used 
in the declension of a single pronoun. 

Deciension of Personal Pronouns 
First Person 

Singular Plural 

Norn. I wb 

Gen. my, mine our, ours 

Ace. and Dal. me us 

The plural of this pronoun is occasionally used by a 
sovereign or by the editor of a newspaper, to refer to 
only one. It is called the editorial we. 

Example: We cannot approve of the mayor's choice. 
The possessive adjectives my, mine, our, ours, take 
the place of a genitive. 

The possessive forms my and our are used before a 
noun. 

Example: my house; our brother. 

Mine and ours are used when no noun follows. 

Example: The house is mine. That brother of ours. 
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Declension 






Second Person 




Singular 




Plural 


Nnm . 


thou 


ye, you 


Gen. 


thy, thine 


your, yours 


Ace. and dot. 


thee 


you 



The plural may be applied either to one person or 
to more than one; but in either case you takes a plural 
verb. 

Example: You are all welcome — and you, my old friend, 
are doubly welcome. 

The possessive adjectives thy, thine, your, yours, do 
duty for the genitive case. 

Caution. — Never say you is or you was. 

Thou, thy, thine, thee, in the singular, and ye, in the 
plural, were once commonly used; but are now found 
only in the Bible, in prayer, and poetry, or to indicate 
the speech of a former time. 



Lesson 21 

Pronoun of the Third Person 

Review the declension of / and thou. 

The pronoun of the third person indicates gender in 

the singular, he being masculine, she being feminine, 

and it being neuter. The plural is the same for all 

genders. 
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Declension 




s: "{£ 


Plural 

Fcm. Neuter 


All Genders 


Norn. he 


she it 


they 


Gen. his 


her, hers its 


their, theirs 


Ace. and Dot. him 


her it 


them 



The possessive adjectives his, her, hers, its, their, and 
theirs do duty for the genitive. 

1. He and she are used to refer to human beings and 
to other creatures where difference of sex is noticeably 
important. But when infants and young children are 
referred to, it is often used. 

Example: They took the babe'and wrapped it in swaddling 
clothes and laid it in the manger. 

2. He and she are sometimes used without regard to 
sex. For example, the nouns moon and ship are per- 
sonified by the pronoun she. 

3. It is often used impersonally; that is, without 
reference to any particular object. 

Example: /( rains. 2. 77 is warm. 3. It is growing 
dark. 4. It is nearly twelve o'clock. 5. It is not far. 
6. He can't lord it over me. 

4. 77 is used as anticipatory subject when the real 
subject is a clause or an infinitive following the verb. 

Examples: /( is sweet to smell the new-mown hay. /( 
was not expected that the President would veto the bill. 

5. The compound personal pronouns, myself, our- 
selves, thyself, yourself, himself, herself, itself, yourselves, 
and themselves are usjd to express emphasis. When so 
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used they are intensive pronouns, and are in apposition 
with the words they emphasize. 

Example: You yourself are to blame for the accident. 

6. When used as the object of a verb or a preposition 
these compounds may refer to the same person or thing 
as the subject; they are then called reflexive pronouns. 

Example: He hurt himself when he fell. 

Exercise 1. — Tell which compound pronouns in the 
sentences below are intensive and which reflexive: 

1. He himself was ashamed. 

2. He was ashamed of himself. 

3. She threw herself into the river. 

4. I myself saw it with my own eyes. 

5. I found myself talking aloud. 

6. They themselves condemn themselves. 

7. You know it yourself. 



Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns 

Review. — Name the personal pronouns. Decline 
each. Name the possessives; the intensives. Make a 
sentence containing an intensive pronoun; make one 
containing a reflexive. 

The demonstrative pronouns this and that are used 
to point out any person or thing. The plural of this is 
these; the plural of that is those. The demonstrative 
pronouns have no possessive case; and their accusative 
form does not differ from the nominative. 
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Uses of Demonstrative Pronouns 
This and these refer to something near to the speaker; 

that and those refer to something farther away in place 

or interest. 

That and those are often used instead of a personal 

pronoun, especially when followed by a phrase or clause, 
Examples: My father's farm and thai of my uncle. The 

May flowers and those which blossom later. 

When this, that, these, and those are followed by a 
noun, they become demonstrative adjectives. 
Example: this man, those apples. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

The interrogative pronouns who, which, and what are' 
used to ask questions. They come as near the begin- 
ning of a sentence as possible. 

Example: Who goes there? What did you say? Which 
of you has done this? 





Declension of who 






Singular 


Pturai 


Nom. 


who 


who 


Gen. 


whose 


whose 


Ace. an 


(. whom 


whom 



The singular and plural of who are alike. Which and 
what may also be used to refer to either one or more 
than one. 

Who refers only to persons; which to persons, animals 
or things; and what to animals or things only. 
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Which and what, when followed by nouns, become 
interrogative adjectives. 

Example: Which book is yours? What slate is the 
largest? 

The possessive adjective whose takes the place of a 
genitive. 

Lesson 23 
Relative Pronouns 
Definition. — Relative pronouns are those which re- 
late to some preceding noun in the same sentence and 
connect clauses. The noun to which a relative pro- 
noun refers is called its antecedent. 

Who, which, what, and that are used as relative pro- 
nouns. 

Examples: 1. The man who has no music in his soul. 

2. The house which Jack built. 

3. What you say is true. 

4. They that harvested the golden grain. 

Rule. — The relative pronoun has the same person, num- 
ber, and gender as its antecedent. 

The relative who may be used to refer to one or more 
than one person. Who is not applied to animals or 
things. Which is not applied to persons. Whose is 
often used as the possessive of which. That may be 
used to refer either to persons, animals or things. What 
is equivalent to that which and does not require an ante- 
cedent expressed in the sentence. 

Example: I saw what (that which) was going on. 

Indefinite relative pronouns are formed by adding 
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ever or soever to who, which, and what; thus, whosoever, 
whoever, whichever, whatever, and whatsoever. 

Relative pronouns are sometimes used as relative 
adjectives. 

Example: Whatever play you choose will be acceptable to 
me. I saw what book you were reading. 

As and but may be used as relative pronouns. 

Example: I picked such apples as were ripe. (I picked 
those apples which were ripe.) 

But when used as a relative is negative in idea. 

Example: None knew her but loved her. (None knew her 
who did not love her.) 

Questions. — 1. Name the interrogative pronouns. 

2. To what may each apply — persons, animals or 
things? 

3. Name the relative pronouns. To what may each 
apply? 

4. In what respect does a relative pronoun agree 
with its antecedent? 



Lesson 24 
Indefinite Pronouns and Review of Definitions 
Indefinite pronouns refer to no particular person or 
thing. They are as follows: 



each 


every one 


such 


either 


no one 


other 


neither 


something 


each other 


naught 


everything 


one another 


some one 


anybody 


the same 


anyone 


nobody 
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Indefinite pronouns easily become adjectives when a 
noun follows. 
Example: Pronoun: Each must attend to his own work. 
Adjective: Each boy must attend to his own work. 

Exercise. — Use each of the indefinite pronouns in 
a sentence. Change it to an adjective by putting a 
noun after it. 

Definitions Reviewed 

Learn the following definitions and give an example 
of each: 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

Personal pronouns are pronouns which refer to the 
speaker, the person spoken to, or the person or thing 
spoken of. (Name them.) 

A pronoun of the first person denotes the speaker. 

A pronoun of the second person denotes the person 
spoken to. 

A pronoun of the third person denotes the person or 
thing spoken of. (Give three personal pronouns.) 

The personal pronouns compounded with self are 
called compound personal pronouns. Compound per- 
sonal pronouns are used after a noun or pronoun to give 
it emphasis. 

Example: He, himself, attended to the matter. 

Compound personal pronouns are also used after a 
verb or a preposition to refer to the subject. 
Example: He wounded himself in the leg. 

Who, whose, whom, which, and what, used to ask 
questions, are called interrogative pronouns. 
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Relative pronouns are pronouns which relate to some 
preceding noun in the same sentence and connect 
clauses; who, which, what, and that are used as relative 
pronouns. 

The antecedent of a pronoun is the word to which it 
refers. (Give example in a sentence.) 



Lesson 25 
Practice in the Correct Use of Pronouns 
The pronoun you is sometimes used like the indefinite 
pronoun one. 

Example: You never miss the water till the well runs dry. 

Rule. — Avoid the indefinite you when it might give 
offense or be ridiculous. 
Bad. Formerly you were hung for stealing; now you are 

only put in jail. 
Corrected. Formerly criminals were hung for stealing; now 
they, etc. 

Rule. — Avoid using they indefinitely except in the expres- 
sion " They say," meaning, " People say." 
Bad. In America they eat corn on the cob. 
Corrected. In America corn is eaten on the cob. 

Exercise 1. — In the sentences below, supply correct 
pronoun forms; have regard to the number of the 
antecedent, and make your pronoun agree with it in 
number. The antecedent is in italics. 

1. Every man must look out for . 

Supply himself, because man is singular. 

2. Any one can do this if nerves are steady (Ais, 

their). 
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3. Every boy can succeed, if courage does not fail 

(his, their). 

4. Has every one finished — work (his, their). 

5. Each of the boys came with pockets full of money, 

(his, their). 

6. Everybody has a chance to get lessons (his, their). 

7. Each man came up in turn (his, their). 

8. Either John or Henry will give you help (his, 

their). 

9. Man after man threw down tools, and quit work 

(Aw, their). 

10. Every mother has a good child, at least, in 

opinion (her, their). 

11. Whoever wastes time, will some day repent of it 

(his, their). 

i be used for the adjective 

Exercise 2. — Supply the right word (them or those' 1 
in each sentence below. 

1. Where did you get apples? 

2. T bought . 

3. Give me marbles, they are mine; I want . 

Exercise 3. — Supply the right forms below, / for 

subject and attribute; me for object of verb and 
pieposition. 

1 . It was but no one thought it was . 

2. Did you see Morris and ? 

3. They came with John and . 

4. You and can do it. 

5. May Mary and go? 

6. Wait for Elsie and . 

7. This is for you and . 
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8. Between you and a serious mistake has been made. 

9. Mother and went home early. 

10. Who is it? Ans. It is . 

Exercise 4. — Supply the right form in the blanks 
above; we for subject and predicate pronoun; us for 
object of verbs and prepositions. 

Exercise 5. — Supply the right form in the blanks 
above; he for subject and attribute, him for object of 
verb and preposition. 

Exercise 6. — Supply the right form in the blanks 
above; she for subject and attribute, her for object of 
verbs and prepositions. 

Exercise 7. — Supply the right forms in the blanks 
above; they for subject and attribute, them for object 
of verbs and prepositions. 

Exercise 8. — Use these sentences for further prac- 
tice with we and us. 

1. All fellows are going fishing. 

2. All of boys are going to the lake. 

3. It was girls that you heard singing. 

Note. — If there is difficulty in using the correct case forms, the 
teacher should review this work again and again, returning to it from 
time to time till right habits are formed. See Appendix B, Charts I, II, 
m, IV, V, IX, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, xx. 

Lesson 26 

HOW TO TELL A STORY WELL 

Coherence 

You have heard the word incoherent used of the talk 

of a delirious or drunken man. It means that his ideas 

are jumbled together in a disorderly way as his mind 
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wanders. The word coherent is used of writing that is 
arranged in an orderly, logical fashion, so that each 
part is seen to be properly related to the rest, and all 
may be perfectly understood. In a narrative, or story 
of related events, the best way to secure coherence is 
to tell it in the order in which the happenings occurred. 
Tell first what happened first; then what happened 
next; last of all tell what happened last. What hap- 
pened last should be the main theme — the real motive 
of the story. Many a good story is spoiled by telling 
some part before the reader is ready fully to understand 
and appreciate it. The story is clearer if told in the 
order in which the events occurred. 

Unity and Proportion 

Not everything that occurs is worth telling. People 
make themselves tiresome by telling that which has no 
point. If any detail has no bearing on the end or 
cl i max of the story, then it should be omitted, because it 
is without point. A story is told for its climax or ending. 
To this all that precedes must give point and interest. 

Dwell longer on the important things, and give less im- 
portant details no more than theirdue proportion of space. 
Introduction 

In telling a story a good order of procedure is to tell 
first the four w's, when, where, who, and what. 

Example: One morning in July two boys from our town set 
out for a canoe trip down the Fox River. 

When — "One morning in July." 

Where — " down the Fox River." 

Who — "two boys." 

What — " set out for a canoe trip," 
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Development 

Now, if this canoe trip is to be developed into an 
interesting tale, we must at once consider where its 
chief interest lies, and tell it with that in view. It may 
be a story of hardships and troubles, ending with the 
upsetting of the canoe. Perhaps the rain spoils their 
provisions, and the wind blows their tent down. Leave 
out all details that are not in line with the main theme. 

Contrast 
The effect of the story may be still further heightened 
by contrast. Perhaps the boys began their unfortunate 
trip with cloudless skies, smooth water, and charm- 
ing scenery. What they expected may have been in 
sharp contrast with what actually happened to them. 
If so, bring out this contrast. 

Interest 

Somewhere near the beginning of your story, arouse 
curiosity or give some incentive to read on. Below is 
an example of this: 

One morning in July two boys from our town set out for 
a canoe trip down the Fox River. They little thought what 
■was in store for them. 

The Principle of Suspense 

While it is well to stimulate interest and curiosity 

by pointing to the climax at the beginning, the writer 

should not spoil his story by telling too much at first. 

The story must grow in interest as it proceeds. 
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A Narrative Theme 
Now put into practice the principles of narrative 
writing in a theme suggested by one of the subjects 
given below: 

Helped Out of a Difficulty. 
Why They all Laughed. 
A Day of Troubles. 
Our Hallowe'en Party. 
A False Alarm. 
When the narratives are read aloud in class, let the 
pupils try to find in each theme some or all of the fol- 
lowing essentials: 

1. The four w's. 

2. The climax of interest. 

3. Device to catch the reader's interest. 

4. The choice of specific words for vivid ideas. 

5. Short and simple words throughout. 

6. Unity by omission of irrelevant details. 

7. Proportion of space according to the importance of 
each detail. 

8. Contrast. 

9. Suspense. 

Lesson 27a 
Four-Minute Talk on Saving Time 
Optional for Young Citizens 
Is time valuable? 

Who are spendthrifts of time? Among men and 
women? Boys and girls? 
Time for some relaxation is not wasted. 
How can a boy or girl save time or make it more 
valuable? 



CHAPTER IV 
ADJECTIVES 

Introduction 

No one can afford to neglect the study of adjectives. 
Their correct and accurate use can be acquired only by 
study and practice. Certain rules of grammar based 
on common sense and common usage show how to use 
them correctly. Perhaps you do not need to study 
these ruies of grammar; you probably do not, if you 
can tell what the errors are in the sentences below, and 
why they are errors. 

1. Study the first and the second chapters of this book. 

2. What kind of a pen point do you use? 

3. He had a more complete understanding of the situa- 
tion than his brother had. 

4. Of the two sisters the youngest is the tallest. 

5. Will Jones is the biggest of any of the boy scouts. 

The accurate use of adjectives can best be acquired 
by a study of synonyms. It is seldom that two adjec- 
tives are alike in meaning to the extent of being iden- 
tical so that it makes no difference which of two or 
more adjectives is used in a given case. To express 
just what one wishes to say, the nice distinctions of 
meaning between an adjective and its synonyms must 
be known. Only so can the best and most effective 
word be chosen. Do you know which of these adjeC- 
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tives will best apply in a given case: beautiful, pretty, 
handsome, good-looking, fair, comely, beauteous, attrac- 
tive, charming, fascinating, bewitching, elegant, exquis- 
ite, lovely, fine, graceful? 

In this chapter you can learn how to cultivate the 
habit of using adjectives correctly and accurately, so 
that you can come nearer to saying what you really 
mean. 

Lesson 28 
Position of Adjectives 

Definition. — An adjective is a word used to modif> 
a noun or a pronoun. 

The normal position of the adjective is directly before 
the noun it modifies. 

Example: A charming scene. 

But if the adjective is modified by a phrase or clause, 
then the adjective follows the noun. 

Example: A scene, charming beyond description, lay before 
us as we entered the valley. 

Sometimes adjectives are placed after the noun with- 
out a modifying phrase. 

Example: A hand, mystic, wonderful, rose from out the 
bosom of the lake. 

In this position they are called appositive adjectives, 
and like appositives, they are set off by commas. 

Adjectives coming before the noun they modify are 
not usually separated from it by commas. 

Example: the poor man. 
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If, however, the article (the, a) intervenes, a comma 
is used. 

Example: Footsore and weary, the poor man sat down by 
the road to rest. 

A comma is usually inserted between an adjective and 
a pronoun. 

Example: Tall and ungainly, he presented no handsome 
appearance. 

Some adjectives may be used in series without 
commas. 

Example: The poor little rich girl. 

When and is necessary in such a series, commas must 
be used. 

Example: We were preceded by a long, lank, lean, and 
hungry-looking individual. 

Exercise. — Examine the adjectives in the following 
sentences; punctuate each sentence in the light of what 
you have just read: 

1. Winter giveth the fields and trees so old 
Their beards of icicles and snow. 

2. There dwelt a miller hale and bold 
Beside the river Dee. 

3. Lost alone he wandered without a guide. 
4: I heard the bells on Christmas Day 

Their old familiar carols play. 

5. The Christmas tree was planted in the middle of a great 
round table. 

6. There were jolly broad-faced little men full of sugar 
plums. 
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7. And each one prayed for a strong steel blade. 

8. And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

9. Footsore and weary we sat down by the road. 

The only inflected adjectives are this and that, plural 
these and those, which agree in number with their nouns. 

Most adjectives are used to point out, number, or 
describe things. 

Definition. — An adjective that expresses a quality is 
called a descriptive adjective. 

Example: Pretty little butterflies. 

Definition. — An adjective that points out who, what, 
or which, without describing is called a limiting adjective. 

Example: These three boys. 

Definition. — Adjectives formed from proper nouns 
are called proper adjectives. 
Example: Russian from Russia 

Lesson 29 
Comparison of Adjectives 

Many adjectives change their form to express various 
degrees of quality in comparing an object with one or 
more others. 

The expression, the tall tree, implies that the tree has 
height. The taller tree, implies that the tree has greater 
height when compared with another. The tallest tree, 
implies that the tree has the greatest height when 
compared with all the rest. 

Tall is said to be of the positive degree ; taller of the 
comparative degree; and tallest of the superlative degree. 
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The simple adjective is in the positive degree; the com- 
parative is formed by adding -er or -r, and the super- 
lative, by adding -est, or -st. 

The comparative degree is used in comparing two 
objects only, the superlative in comparing more than 
two. It is incorrect to speak of the tallest, best, biggest, 
smallest, etc. when only two things are spoken of; it 
should be the taller, better, bigger, smaller, etc. 
Exercise. — Compare the adjectives below: 
Example: positive, great; comparative, greater; super- 
lative, greatest. 

bright pretty funny strange 

deep short angry shy 

red fine glad high 

black small odd sick 

pleasant young 

Adjectives of more than one syllable are usually 
compared, not by adding -er or -est, but by putting the 
adverbs more and most before the positive to form the 
comparative and the superlative. 

Examples: capable, more capable, most capable; brilliant, 
more brilliant, most brilliant. 

Some adjectives may be compared in either way. 
Examples: able abler ablest 

able more able most able 

Question. — Why are more and most called adverbs, 
when used in the comparison of adjectives? 
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Lesson 30 
Irregularities in the Comparison of Adjectives 

Some adjectives cannot be compared because their 
meaning forbids. 

Examples: weekly, supreme, complete, dead. 

To express degrees of comparison below the positive, 
the adverbs less and least are used. 

Example: expensive, less expensive, least expensive. 

Exercise 1. — Compare all the adjectives below 
which can be compared; let the comparison be both 
above and below the positive. 



blue 


muscular 


early 


swift 


little 


round 


thin 


first 


daily 


handsome 


haughty several 


tiny 


foolish 


lean 


true 


grayish 


oblong 


lovely 


beautiful 


fat 


graceful 






The following adjectives 


have irregular compariso 


Learn these. 








Positive 


Comparative 


Superlative 


good 


better 




best 


(bad or 


worse 




worst 


Jill 








little 


less 




least 


( much or 
/many 


more 




most 








old 


older or 




oldest or 




elder 




eldest 


late 


later or 




latest or 




latter 




last 
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Superlative 


nearer 


nearest or 




next 


further or 


furthest or 


farther 


farthest 


former 


foremost er 




first 


inner {adj.) 


inmost or 




innermost (adj.) 


outer or 


outmost or 


utter 


outermost 


upper (adj.) 


uppermost (adj.) 



a (adverb) 



up (adverb) 

Exescise 2. — Consult the dictionary to learn which 
of the italicized adjectives is right in each case below. 

1. My friend Johnson writes novels for a living. This is 
his (last latest) book. 

2. Dickens's Our Mutual Friend is his (last, latest) novel. 

3. Roosevelt and Wilson ran for the presidency. The 
(later, latter) was elected. 

4. I will proceed no (further, farther) in this wretched 



5. I will proceed no (further, farther) on this lonely road. 

Lesson 31 
Articles 

The articles, an or a and the are used to modify nouns, 
and hence are adjectives. 

The indefinite article, an or a is derived from the 
numeral one, and hence it is used only with a singular 
noun. An is used before a vowel sound. 

Examples: an apple, an unused house, 
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A is used before a consonant sound. 

Examples: a horse, a penny, such a one, 1 a united 1 people. 

In such phrases as a-fiskmg, a-hunling, etc., the a is 
not the indefinite article, but a sort of preposition. 

A or an is used idiomatically in a few expressions: 
many a man, a jew apples, ten cents a yard. 

The definite article, the, is a weakened form of that. 
It points to something definite and signifies acquaint- 
ance with the object. A man means one man, without 
saying which. The man means that man, the one 
already known or mentioned. 

The is used idiomatically in such expressions as "the 
more, the merrier." It is really an adverb here and 
means "by that much more, by that much merrier." 

Lesson 32 
Numeral Adjective 

Numeral adjectives or numerals are used to express 
number. 

The cardinal numerals, or cardinals, are used in 
counting, or in answering the question, "how many?" 

Example: one, five, twelve, hundred, thousand, etc. 

Ordinal numerals, or ordinals, are derived from the 
cardinals. They show the order of anything in a series, 
and answer the question, "Which of the number?" 

Example: fifth, twelfth, twentieth, twenty-first, hundredth. 

Question. — After the ordinals jirst, second, and 
third, what two letters are usually added to the car- 

1 Notice that this word begins with a consonant sound, though the 
first letter is a vowel. 
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dinal to form an ordinal? In other words, bow are 
ordinals formed from cardinals above three? 

One is not a numeral but an indefinite pronoun in 
such sentences as, 

One should always do his best. 

Numerals are very often used as nouns. 

Examples: 1. Ten of us. 

2. They swarmed by thousands. 

3. The three stood on the narrow bridge. 

4. Two cents are two hundredths of a dollar. 
Exercise. — In the sentences below tell how each 

numeral is used, whether it is used as a noun or an 
adjective. 

1. We were involved in a two-fold war. 

2. A fifth part of the cargo was lost overboard, and five 
of the passengers were drowned. 

3. One should not look a gift horse in the mouth. 

4. The second boy may read the next two paragraphs. 

5. Hundreds of people were present all three days. 

6. Twenty-five cents is a quarter of a dollar. 

Lesson 33 
Pronominal Adjectives 

Pronominal adjectives are pronouns used as adjectives. 
When used substantively they are regarded as pronouns. 
Example : Some are bom great. 

When used to modify a noun they are regarded as 
adjectives. 

Example: Some men are bom great. 
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There are five classes of pronominal adjectives cor- 
responding to the classes of pronouns: possessive, 
demonstrative, interrogative, relative, and indefinite. 

1. The possessive adjectives serve as the genitive case 
of personal pronouns. 

Singular Plural 

1st person my, mine ' 1st person our 

2d person thy, wine ' 2d person your 

3d person m. his 3d person their 

/. her 
«. its 
Whose is a possessive adjective. 

Example: Whose hat is this? The boy whose work pleased 
us. 

2. The demonstrative adjectives are this and these, that, 
and those; yon and yonder. Yon is no longer used 
except in poetry. 

3. The interrogative adjectives are who, which, and 
what. Explain the difference in the meaning of which 
and what in these sentences: 

1. Which book have you? 2. What book have you? 

One of these interrogatives implies choice or selec- 
tion from two or more books; the other does not. 

4. Which may also be used as a relative adjective. 
Example: Rip had slept for twenty years, during which 

time great changes had taken place. 

The compounds, whichever and whatever, may also be 

used as relative adjectives. 

1 In old style English mine and thine appeared before a vowel. Ex- 
ample: Incline thine ear. Thou art mine only begotten son. 
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:: Whatever work you find to do, do it with heart 
and soul. Turn whichever way I would, no escape seemed 
possible. 

5. The indefinite adjectives are: each, every, either, 
and neither; some, any, many, few, all, both, no, such, 
and other. 

Questions. — 1. What five kinds of pronominal ad- 
jectives are there? 

2. Name eleven possessive adjectives. 

3. Which are the six demonstrative adjectives? 

4. Name three relative adjectives. 

5. Name the indefinite adjectives. 

6. Name three interrogative adjectives. 

7. How may a pronominal adjective be turned into a 
pronoun? 

Lesson 34 

Formation of Adjectives 

Adjectives are formed from nouns, verbs, and other 

adjectives by the addition of various suffixes and 

prefixes. 

Exercise 1. — From what word and what part of 
speech is each of the following adjectives derived? 
What prefix or suffix is added to each to make the 
adjective? 



barefooted 


brutal 


childish 


insufficient 


wooden 


cloudy 


teachable 


unfriendly 


homely 


truthful 


homeless 


extraordinary 


weekly 


motherly 


bluish 


malcontent 


murderous 


marriageable 


cleanly 


interclass 


golden 


despotic 


wearisome 
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Some forms of verbs, especially when ending in -ing, 
~ed, or -en, may be used as adjectives. 

Examples: a loving mother, a spoiled child, afrosen ear. 

Exercise 2. — Make adjectives from these verbs 
and join the adjectives to nouns: 

work write 

run boU 

mend hide 

Proper adjectives are formed from proper nouns. 

Examples: American from America, Homeric from Homer. 

Exercise 3. — Write sentences in which proper ad- 
jectives derived from these proper nouns appear: 
Europe Spain Turkey Sweden 

England Rome Japan Ireland 

France Venice China Mexico 



Lesson 35 
Review of Definitions 

An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or pro- 
noun. Adjectives usually point out, number, or describe- 

That inflection of an adjective (or an adverb) by 
which various degrees of the quality are expressed is 
called comparison. 

The positive degree expresses no comparison and is 
uninflected. 

The comparative degree expresses a greater degree of 
the quality in comparison with another object. It is 
inflected by adding -er; or if an adjective ends in -e, 
by adding r only. 
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The superlative degree expresses the greatest degree 
of the quality in an object compared with two or more 
other objects. It is inflected by adding -est; or, if a 
word ends in -e, by adding -st only. 

Note. — Adjectives of more than one syllable are usually not in- 
flected for comparison. They are made to express the comparative and 
superlative degrees by means of the adverbs more and most. Example: 
more beautiful, most beautiful. 

The indefinite article (an before a vowel sound, a 
before a consonant) is used with a singular noun. It 
comes from a word meaning one, and signifies no definite 
acquaintance with the object named by the noun which 
it modifies. 

The definite article, the, comes from the ancient form 
of thai and signifies acquaintance with the object named 
by the noun it modifies. 

Descriptive adjectives are used to describe or express 
quality. 

Example: tall trees. 

Numeral adjectives are used to express number. 

Example: seven, first, half, etc. 

Cardinals are numeral adjectives used in counting, or 
in answering the question, "how many?" 

Example: ten boys. 

Ordinals are numeral adjectives used to show the 
order of anything in a series in answering the question, 
"Which of the number?" 

Example: tenth boy. 
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Pronominal adjectives ate pronouns used as adjec- 
tives. There are five classes of these: possessive, demon- 
strative, interrogative, relative, and indefinite. 

Possessive adjectives are like pronouns used in the 
genitive case. 
Example: your mother. 

Demonstrative adjectives are pronominal adjectives 
which point out any person or thing. 
Examples: that, this, etc. 

Interrogative adjectives are pronominal adjectives 
used in asking questions. 
Example: Which way? 

Relative adjectives are pronominal adjectives which 
relate to some preceding noun in the same sentence and 
connect clauses. 

Example: It was reported that he had disappeared; 
which report was not true. 

Indefinite adjectives are pronominal adjectives which 
refer to no particular persons or things. 
Example: some person. 

Adjectives formed from proper nouns are proper ad- 
jectives, and should begin with a capital letter. 
Example: the Roman soldiers. 
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Lesson 36 

Classifying Adjectives 

Exercise 1 . — Classify the following adjectives as 

descriptive, numeral, pronominal, proper; also as articles, 

definite and indefinite: 

much whose Scotch forty 

fifth beautiful this the 

their African whichever few 

a tall double which 

such awful 

Exercise 2. — Classify the following pronominal ad- 
jectives as interrogative, possessive, relative, or indefinite: 
kis father what luck 

that book some money 

no help other countries 

yonder mountain either way 

each evening whatever food 

my neighbor 
Exercise 3. — Classify the numerals in the following 
sentences as Cardinals, ordinals, or fraclionals; also as 
substantives or adjectives: 

1. The three stood dauntless. 

2. Monday is the second day of the week. 

3. February has twenty-nine days every fourth year. 

4. Half a league onward rode the six hundred. 

5. A tenth of their earnings they gave to the church. 

6. Tens of thousands of people have perished untimely on 
the field of battle. 

7. The seventh and last day of the week is Saturday. 

8. She held the third place in her class, there being only 
two pupils ahead of her. 
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9. A farmer had three barrels of apples ; he sold half of 
the first for two dollars; a third of the second for three 
dollars, and for the third he received four dollars. How 
much would he have received had he sold all his apples at 

the average price? 

Lesson 37 

Peculiarities in the Position and Use of Adjectives 

Exercise 1 . — Turn to Appendix A and tell how each 
of the first twenty adjectives is used, whether (1) as 
adherent or appositive modifier, or (2) as predicate 
adjective. 

Nouns are often used as adjectives especially to de- 
note the material of anything. 

Example: a gold pin; a steel boat; city people. 

Adjectives are often used as nouns. 

Example: the short and simple annals of the poor. 

Do not confuse this substantive use with that of an 
adjective which modifies a noun understood; as, 

She was a rich girl; I, a poor. 

Here poor is not a substantive; it modifies girl, which 
is omitted because already used in the first part of the 
sentence. 

In poetry, adjectives are sometimes used as adverbs. 

Example: But slow and slow that ship must go. 

Exercise 2. — Pick out the substantive adjectives 
and the adjective nouns in the passage below. 

The shop door being open, young and old, bit and little, 
filed in through the passage way to see the strange sight. 
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And of course among the curious our friend Tim was to be 
seen, always eager for the new and wonderful. He stood 
on a plow beam, supporting himself by the bellows handle, 
and looked over the heads of the rest. 



Lesson 38 
Practice in Correct Use of Certain Adjectives 
Notice the effect of repeating the article before two 
or more adjectives used with the same noun. 

1. The short and the fat boy. (How many boys?) 

2. The short and fat boy. (How many boys?) 

3. A red and a yellow blossom. (How many blossoms?) 

4. A red and yellow blossom. (How many blossoms?) 
Rule. — Repeating articles before adjectives indicates in 

thought a repetition of the noun. 

Exercise 1. — Correct these expressions by repeat- 
ing the article or by making the noun plural. Tell why 
each expression is incorrect as it stands. 

1. The New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia baseball 
team. 

2. The Yale and Harvard boat-crew. 

3. The San Francisco and Sacramento chief of police. 

4. The Fort Dearborn and Deerfield Indian massacre. 
Note. — The comparative of adjectives is used when only two things 

are compared; the superlative, when more than two are compared. 

Exercise 2. — Use the comparative or superlative of 
the given adjective as needed below (the comparative 
in comparing two only, the superlative in comparing 
more than two). 

1. Of all the children it is hard to say which is the 

(noisy). 
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2. They are both tall but John is the (tall). 

3. Of the two evils, this is certainly (bad). 

4. This pen is than any I have tried before; it is the 

of all (good). 

5. This picture is than that (beautiful). 

6. Which of us two walked the (far)? 

7. His sister is than he; but he is the (old, 

large). 

Note. — Any refers to one or some of, while all refers to the whole 
number. Which do you need below? 

1. He is the most fortunate of my schoolmates 

(any of, all). 

2. Mary is the most prudent of of the servants. 



Lesson 39 
Proper Use of Demonstratives 

Do not use the adverb here after this and these, nor 
the adverb there after that and those. 

Right. This book of mine is no newer than thai. 

Do not use the plurals these and those before the 
singular noun kind. 

Right. This kind of apples is sweeter than that kind. 

Proper Use of Indefinites Meaning One 
The adjectives each, every, one, no, and many a modify 
a singular noun, and the pronouns everybody, each, 
either, and neither are singular. The verb after these 
indefinites must be in 'the singular, and the pronoun 
which refers to the singular noun or pronoun must also 
be in the singular. 
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Wrong. Every one of the boys are going to the game. 

Correct. Every one of the boys is going to the game. 

Wrong. Everybody will bring their own lunch. 

Correct. Everybody will bring Am own lunch. 

Drill. — See Appendix B, Chart V. 



Lesson 40 
Adjectives which are Incapable of Comparison 
Many adjectives are not capable of comparison. If 
a thing is round it may not be rounder; if it is white, 
it may not be whiter; if perfect, more perfect. 

Pick out the adjectives below which cannot be com- 
pared. Compare the rest: 
great right 

old 

exclusive 
perpendicular 
eternal 



universal 

wise 



dear 
full 

desirable 



tall 



faultless 



new 
high 
deep 
empty 
incurable 
parallel 
preferable 
While it is ridiculous to say that one thing is " more 

perfect " than another, it is quite proper to say that it 

is " more nearly perfect" 
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Lesson 41 
Predicate Adjectives and a Study of Adjective Synonyms 

There are certain verbs which are not copulas or 
passive verbs and yet are followed by predicate adjec- 
tives. These verbs express a judgment of one of the 
many senses; taste, smell, feel, sound, look, or appear. 

The cloth feels soft (not softly). 
The soup tastes good (not well). 
The music sounds loud (not loudly). 
The blossoms smell sweet (not sweetly). 
The house looks handsome (not handsomely). 

Abuse of Adjectives 

The indiscriminate use of adjectives destroys the 
charm of speech. This abuse may proceed from men- 
tal laziness; but more often it comes from ignorance. 
Every good school library has a book of synonyms which 
discriminates between words of similar meaning, and 
gives antonyms, or words of opposite meaning. 

A book of synonyms is the joy of the young writer's 
heart. It opens up a realm of possibility in the use of 
words undreamed of before. It is, indeed, a revelation 
to learn that there are sixteen adjectives to express the 
general idea in the phrase good looking, and to find, also, 
that not one of these can perfectly express another. 
Then there are at least twenty antonyms of this same 
expression. 
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Exercise. — In a dictionary or a book of synonyms 
study the words below. Let each student choose one 
or two to explain at the next recitation. 

1. active 

2. amiable 

3. angry 

4. awkward 

5. awful 

6. beautiful 

7. bitter 

8. brave 

9. calm 

10. clear 

11. clever 

12. comfortable 

13. delightful 

14. delicious 

15. difficult 



16. eager 

17. easy 

18. fierce 

19. fine 

20. friendly 

21. happy 

22. healthy 

23. high 

24. honest 

25. idle 

26. liable 

27. innocent 

28. neat 
29. 



31. obscure 

32. old 

33. perfect 

34. plentiful 

35. precarious 

36. prudent 

37. pure 

38. queer 

39. rustic 

40. slow 

41. tasteful 

42. vacant 

43. vain 

44. wise 



Lesson 42 

Oral Composition 

Four or five days could well be spent upon the adjec- 
tives in Lesson 34. The work should take the form of 
public speaking, the student should stand before the 
class and give his exposition of an adjective. Note the 
value of comparison. Synonyms furnish material for 
comparison, antonyms for contrast. 
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Lesson 42a 
Thrift 

Optional for Young Citizens 

How I Earned Some Money 

Four-minute Talk 
Tell of some plan by which you either have earned 
money or could earn money; also tell what you did or 
would do with the money. 

Cake in Buying 

Four-minute Talk 
Is it best always to buy the cheapest goods? 
How can buying be made more economical? 
What can you easily avoid buying? 
Examples of foolish expenditure. 
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A collection of the errors in language of school ch' 
dren, which was made by Superintendent Meek in the 
city of Boise, Idaho, showed that 40.1 per cent of these 
errors were made in the use of the verb. Similar studies 
carried on independently at Kansas City, Missouri, and 
at Detroit, Michigan, disclose the fact that similar 
errors are made by pupils in different parts of the coun- 
try. The four verbs see, do, come, and go cause the 
greatest percentage of errors of this kind in the three 
cities. Mistakes are most common in the confusion of 
the past tense and past participle, next in the failure of 
the verb to agree with the subject in number and per- 
son. Errors also occur from using the present tense 
in the past, in the incorrect use of mood, and of the 
tense forms, as where shall and will are confused. 

Not knowledge only, but habit must be relied on to 
correct these speech errors. Turn to the habit-forming 
drills in Appendix E and read the correct forms rapidly 
aloud, again and again, until it is easier and more natural 
to use them than the incorrect forms. 
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Review of Definitions 

A verb is a word that asserts. 

Examples: He explains. We understand. 

A group of two or more words used as a single verb 
is called a verb phrase. 

Example: The birds have flown. 

Verb phrases consist of a principal verb after one or 
more auxiliary verbs. 

Complete verbs are verbs that may stand alone after 
the subject. 

Examples: They laugh. Plants grow. 

A linking verb couples or links the subject with the 
predicate noun or predicate adjective. 

Examples: We are happy. William was made king. 

A transitive verb is a verb that either expresses pos- 
session, or indicates some action as passing over from 
the doer of the act to the receiver of it; it may be nega- 
tive in either case. 

Examples: The man has friends; or (negative), The man 
has not a friend. John caught the rabbit; or (negative), 
John did not catch the rabbit. 

The same verb may be used both transitively and 
intransitively. 

Examples: 1. Kites fly. 2, Boys fly kites. 3. The horse 
is eating. 4. The horse is eating grass. 

Transitive verbs are either active or passive. 



An active verb is a verb whose subject names the 
actor. 

Example: Wellington defeated Napoleon. 

A passive verb is a verb whose subject names the 
person or thing acted upon. 

Example: Napoleon was defeated by Wellington. 

Active verbs are said to be in the active voice ; passive 
verbs, in the passive voice. 

Infin itives and gerunds are substantive verbs. 
Gerunds end in -ing; root infinities drop -ing and are 
generally preceded by to, which is then called the sign 
of the infinitive. 

Example: Sailing a boat is good sport. (Gerund.) To 
sail a boat is good sport. (Root infinitive.) 

A participle is a word which partakes of the nature 
both of a verb and an adjective. 

Example: The dog, crossing the stream, saw his reflection 
in the water. 

Exercise. — Turn to Appendix A and make a list of 
twenty verbs; classify them as (1) complete, (2) link- 
ing, (3) transitive, (4) active, (5) passive. Make a list 
of five infinitives, five gerunds, and five participles. 

Lesson 44 

Mood 

We have seen that nouns and pronouns change their 

form in order to express changes of meaning, and that 

this inflection is called declension. Verbs also change 
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their form for the same purpose. The inflection of verbs 
is called conjugation. 

To decline a noun or pronoun, we give its number 
and case forms. To conjugate a verb much more is 
required, for we must give its voice, mood, tense, person, 
and number forms. Verbs do not have case. 

Voice. — We have seen that there is the active voice 
and the passive voice, according as the subject names 
the actor, or the thing acted upon. 

Mood. — This is another word for mode, which 
means manner. Verbs may be inflected to indicate the 
mode or manner of asserting a thing. For instance, I 
may assert something is a fact. 

Example: He is a man of determination. 

Or I may say it in such a mode or manner as to 
show that this is untrue. 

Example: Oh that he were a man of determination! 

I may also cast doubt or uncertainty on the assertion. 

Example: If he be a man of determination, he will succeed. 

These changes of mode or manner are marked by 
changes in the form of the verb: is, were, and be. It is 
also possible by inflecting the verb to express a command. 

Example: Go away. 

If the action is expressed as a fact, the verb is in the 
indicative mood; if doubtful or untrue, it is in the sub- 
junctive mood; if the action is expressed as a command, 
the verb is in the imperative mood. 

The subjunctive mood is usually found in conditional 
clauses or in wishes. 
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Example: If I were you, I should be happy. 
I wish that my brother were here. 
Exercise. — Which of the italicized verbs below are 
indicative, which subjunctive, and which imperative? 

1. Long live the king! 

2. I dreamed that I dwell in marble halls. 

3. I wish I were a prince. 

4. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

5. If he be not a madman, he will reconsider his course. 

6. Oh that it were not true! 

7. Thy will be done. 

8. There are no birds in the trees. 

Note. — Most verbs are in the indicative. Examine all the verbs 
in your lesson in literature and see if any are subjunctive or imperative. 

Lesson 45 

Tense 

We have seen that to conjugate a verb we must give 

its voice, mood, tense, person and number forms. What is 

meant by the tense of a verb? It is the time of its action. 

1. The present tense expresses present action, — 
action taking place in the present time. 

Example: I write. 

2. Tne past tense expresses past action, — action 
that took place in past time. 

Example: I wrote. 

3. The future tense expresses future action, — that 
which is going to be done. 

Example: I shall write. 

Here the auxiliary shall in the first person (will m 
the second and third) is followed by the infinitive. The 
sign of the infinitive (i.e., to) is omitted. 
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4. The present perfect tense expresses action as com- 
pleted at the present time. 

Example: I have written. 

The auxiliary have (has in the third person singular) 
is followed by the past participle. Written is a past 
participle. 

5. The past perfect tense expresses action as com- 
pleted at a past time. 

Example: I had written. 

The auxiliary had is followed by the past participle. 

6. The future perfect tense expresses action as to be 
completed at a future time. 

Example: I shall have written. 

The future auxiliary shall is here followed by the 
perfect infinitive, have written. The sign of the infini- 
tive to is omitted. 

The present and the past tenses are formed by in- 
flection. All the others are made by the use of auxiliary 
verbs. 

Exercise. — Tell the tense of every verb below. 
The verbs are in italics. 

1. There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore, — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
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2. It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 

3. Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 

By land or sea from the town tonight, 

Sang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church Tower as a signal light, — 

One if by land, and two if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore wiU be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm." 

4. By twelve the moon will have risen and we shall be able 
to see our way more clearly. 

5. I shall have left here before this letter reaches you. 
Note. — For further practice, turn to Appendix A. 

Lesson 46 
A Review Lesson 
Questions. — A. 1. What is meant by the voice of a 
verb? 

2. Why does an intransitive verb have no voice? 

3. How many voices has a verb? 

4. What are they? 

5. In which voice does the subject tell who or what 
performs the act? 
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6. In which does the subject tell who or what receives 
the act? 

B. 1. What is meant by mood? 

2. How many moods has a verb? 

3. What do those verbs express which are in the sub- 
junctive mood? 

4. Which is that mood of verbs which expresses com- 
mands? 

5. Which mood is most often found? 

C. 1. What is meant by the tense of a verb? 

2. Name the tenses. 

3. What two tenses are inflected? 

4. What tenses are formed by the use of auxiliary 
verbs? 

5. What auxiliaries are used in the future? 

6. In the perfect? 

7. In the future-perfect? 

8. In the pluperfect? 

Exercise I. — What is the tense of these verbs: 

1. Shall go. 4. Went. 

2. Had gone. 5. Had gone. 

3. Goes. 6. Will have gone. 
Exercise 2. — What is the voice of these verbs: 

1. Frightens. 5. Broke. 

2. Is frightened. 6. Will be pleased. 

3. Was breaking. 7. Is being pleased. 

4. Has been broken. 

Exercise 3. — (1) Write a sentence containing a 
verb in the imperative mood; (2) a sentence containing 
a verb in the subjunctive expressing a wish; (3) a third 
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sentence containing a verb in the subjunctive expressing 
a condition. 

Verbs agree with their subjects in person and number. 

Example: I laugh. He laughs. 

What person is I? What person is he? What 
change in the verb? 

Example: He runs. They run. 

What number Is he? What number is they? What 
person is each? What change in the verb? 

To the Teacher. — For further practice in distinguishing voice, 
mood, tense, person, and number in verbs, turn to Appendix A. 

Lesson 47 

Correct Use of Verbs in Mood and Number 

Note 1. — When a condition which is contrary to fact is assumed 

as now true, the verb were — and not was — is used after ail subjects 

in the conditional clause. 

When a, wish is expressed for what is not attainable and cannot be, 
the same form (were, and not was) is used. Simple past conditions take 

Exebctse 1. — After reading the note fill the blanks 
below: 

1. If I you, I would not go. 

2. If mother here, we should be glad. 

3. H her hair grey, she would look older. 

4. If he in my place, he could do no better 

5. If I she, I could never forget it. 

6. Oh that my father here to help me. 

7. Oh that I now in my boat in the bayl 

8. I wish he not so obstinate. 

9. John is not coming, if he , he would be here now. 
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10. If I you, I would study Latin. 

11. If your brother there, he saw the fire, 

12. She would have laughed knot forfear of offending. 

13. If it he, I simply did not recognize him. 

Note 2. — Verbs agree in number with their subjects. When the 
subject is a relative pronoun, the verb agrees in number with the ante- 
cedent of the relative pronoun. 

Exercise 2. — Supply the blanks below with a verb 
in the proper form: 

1. This is one of the most beautiful plants that {grow, 

grows). 

2. John is one of the best catchers that ever played 

with us (has, have). 

3. Many a man beside you failed (has, have). 

Exebcise 3. — Make a sentence with the verb in 
present tense for each of these expressions: 

1. Neither of the fellows 

2. Each of the trees 

3. Not one among the houses 

4. Every one in the streets 

5. Everybody, little and big, great and small 

6. Either the dog or the cat 

Exercise 4. — Practice using each of the following 
auxiliary verbs in the blanks above: do or does, has or 
have, was or were. 

Lesson 48 
Business Letter Writing: Asking for a Letter of 
Recommendation 
Let us suppose that there is to be a great exposition 
in some city of your state. You wish to secure a posi- 
tion on the fair grounds whereby you may pay the 
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expense of visiting the exposition. There is a possible 
opening for you during vacation, either as a messenger 
boy or as clerk in the ticket office, provided some one 
will vouch for your honesty, courtesy, and industry. 
You need a letter of recommendation from your teacher, 
who is out of town. Write her for such a letter. 

Lesson 49 
Forms of the Verb See 
Principal parts: see, saw, seen. 

1. Where the first of the principal parts of a verb is 
used: 

See forms the present tense and (usually preceded by 
to) the present infinitive. 

Shall or will plus see forms the future tense. 

Do, does, or did plus see forms the emphatic verb 
phrase. 

Can, could plus see form potential verb 

Would, should phrases in the present or past 

May, might, must tense. 

See plus -ing forms the present participle. 

Some form of be plus seeing forms the progressive 
verb phrase. 

2. Where the second of the principal parts of a verb 
is used: 

Saw is used in the past tense only. 

3. Where the third of the principal parts of a verb is 
used: 

Seen is the past participle. 

Have or has plus seen forms the present perfect 
tense. 
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Had plus seen forms the past perfect tense. 

Shall (or mill) have plus seen forms the future perfect 



Can, could 
Would, should 
May, might, must 



have plus seen form potential verb 
phrases in the present perfect or 
the past perfect tense. 



Some form of be plus seen forms the passive voice. 

Lesson 50 
Correct Use of Verb Forma 
More errors occur in the use of verbs than in the use 
of any other part of speech. We have already had 
much practice in the correct use of verbs. This is a 
good time to review what we have already learned and 
to make a final complete study of all points of correct 
usage which are necessary to the speaker or writer. 

1. The Present Tense 

Be sure that your verb agrees in number with the 
subject. You always takes a plural verb. 

Example: You are (not is), you were (not was), you see 
(not sees). 

Each and every in the subject takes a singular verb. 
Examples : Each of the apples is (not are) red. Every one 
of those who were there was (not were) pleased. 

Be sure that general truths in indirect statements are 
always in the present tense. 

Example: He said that beat expands (not expanded). I 
knew that New York is (not was) a great commercial city. 
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2. The Past Tense 
Do not use the past participle for the past tense; for 
example, do not say "I seen" for "I saw," "I done it" 
for "I did it," etc. 

3. The Past Participle 
Do not use the past tense for the past participle after 
has, have, had, or some form of the verb be. 

Wrong. He has went. Wrong. It was took. 

Right- He has gone. Right. It was taken. 

4. The Emphatic Verb Phrase 

Be sure that the negative verbs, don't and doesn't, 
agree in number and person with the subject. 

Example: 1. He doesn't. 2. John doesn't. 3. She doesn't. 
4. It doesn't. 5. I don't. 6. You don't. 7. They don't. 
8. Men don't. 

Do and did are not emphatic when used in negative 
and interrogative sentences. 

Examples: Do you try? I do not try. 

5. The Potential Verb Phrase 

1. Use can to indicate power or possibility. 
Example: Can you skate? 

2. Use may to indicate permission. 
Example: May I borrow your skates? 

Verb-Phrases with Should, Would, Do, Did and Lei 

3. Should and would are used in conditional state- 
ments. 
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Examples: If he were able, he would help you. I should 
like to go. (Here the conditional clause, If / could, is im- 
plied but not expressed.) 

4. Should also expresses obligation. 

Example: Children should obey their parents (Children 
ought to obey, etc.). 

5. Would also expresses either custom or determina- 
tion. 

Custom. Day after day he would go to the top of the hill 

and scan the horizon. 
Determination. He would go, in spite of ail that was said. 

6. The Present Participle 

1. Remember that the subject of the verb is modified 
by the participle in sentences like this, 

Coming home, we gave our school yell. 

Why is it ridiculous to say, 

Coming home, our school yell was given? 

2. Remember that the participial phrase is set off by 
commas unless it modules closely. 

3. Remember that the tense of the participle is rela- 
tive to that of the main verb. 

Incorrect. Writing the note, he hurriedly mailed it. 
Correct. Having written the note, he hurriedly mailed it. 

7. The Progressive Verb-Phrase 
The progressive verb phrase indicates the action as 
going on at some given lime. 
Example: John was reading when I entered. 
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Lesson 51 

Idiomatic Verb Phrases 

(To be read with the teacher) 

1. Necessity may be expressed by the root infinitive 
preceded by have or had. 

Examples: I have to go, I had to explain, He will have 
to be paid, etc 

2. Future action or intention may be expressed by the 
progressive forms of the verb go followed by the root 
infinitive. 

Examples: We are going to have dinner when father comes 
home. I was going to sail yesterday. 

The word going may be omitted; thus, 
Examples: We are to have dinner when father comes. 
I was to have sailed. 

3. Past customary action may be expressed by the 
infinitive after the past tense of the verb use. 

Example: He used to write to his mother every day. 

4. A preposition may become an essential part of a 
verb phrase. 

Example: You are often spoken of at home. 
It is better, however, to say, We often speak of you at home. 

5. In such common expressions as, 
Example: He went because he wanted to. 

the final to is the infinitive sign; and go, lazily omitted, 
is to be supplied in thought by the hearer. 
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6. In modern English the subjunctive mood has very 
nearly gone out of use. In place of the subjunctive we 
use either the indicative or a verb phrase. The sub- 
junctive should be insisted on in such "contrary to 
fact" expressions as "If I were you," and "I wish I 
were dead." Notice that were, the past tense of the sub- 
junctive, expresses present time; and the singular and 
plural forms of the verb are alike in the subjunctive. 

Lesson 52 
Correct Use of the Past Tense and Past Participle 

The past participle is used with different forms of 
be, to make the passive voice; and with have, has, had, 
to make the perfect, past perfect, and future perfect 
tenses. It must be distinguished from the past tense, 
which stands without any auxiliary verb. 

Exercise 1. — Supply the right forms below. 
(o) Past tense, began; past participle, begun 

1. It had to grow colder, and the rain to fall. 

2. The work was last year. 

3. Let us first finish what is already . 

4. John to whistle. 

(6) Past tense, blew; past participle, blown 

1. The wind had many trees down. 

2. The leaves were about the yard. 

3. The fishmonger his horn. 

(c) Broke, Broken 

1. The robin's wing was . 

2. A bad boy the window. 

3. I have dropped the egg and it, 

4. The glass is . 
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(d) Came, come 

1. Harry last night. 

2. You can't imagine who with him . 

3. When he had into the woods, he sat down on a 

fallen tree. 

(e) Did, done 

1. Who that? 

2. I it. 

3. Why have you so? 

4. I found the work had to be , and I it. 

(f) Drive, driven 

1. We had all day and were tired. 

2. We from Auburn to Ithaca. 

3. John has bitched up his horse and to town. 

ig) Ate, eaten 

1. We an early breakfast this morning. 

2. We had just when you came. 

3. The horses have their grain. 

4. The cake was all at dinner. 

(A) Flew,jlown 

1. Have any birds over? 

2. The crows are away. 

(0 Froze, frozen 

1. The river is over. 

2. It last night. 

3. I have my ear. 

For further drill in the correct use of past tense and past participle, 
turn to Appendix B, charts XXIII, XXIV, and XXV. 
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Lesson 53 

Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs 
Principal Parts. — It is possible to make up the 
whole conjugation of any verb if the present, the past, 
and the past participle are known. Persons accustomed 
to hear and use good English cart usually find these prin- 
cipal parts by repeating to themselves the present, the 
past, and the perfect tenses of the verb; thus, 

I go now (present). 

I went yesterday (past). 

He has gone already (past participle). 

It is necessary to commit to memory the principal 
parts of all irregular verbs with which the student is 
not already familiar. 

Exercise. — Commit to memory the principal parts 
of each verb below with which you are not already 
familiar. Test your knowledge by copying the present, 
and then by trying to write the past tense and past 
participle from memory. Study the correct forms of 
those with which you are not familiar. 

Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs 
Present Past Past Participle Present Past Past Participle 



abide 


abode 


abode 


bear 


bore 


borne 


am, be 


was 


been 


(to carry) 


bare 




arise 


arose 


arisen 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


awake 


awaked 


awaked 






beat 




awoke 




begin 


began 


begun 


bake 


baked 


baked 


bend 


bended 


bended 






baken 




bent 


bent 


bear 


bore 


born 


bereave 


bereaved bereaved 




bare 






bereft 


bereft 
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IRREGULAR VERBS 



Present 


Past Past Participle 


Present 


Past Past Participle 


beseech 


besought besought 


clothe 


clothed 


clothed 


bet 


betted 


betted 




clad 


clad 




bet 


bet 


come 


came 


come 


bid 


bid 


bidden 


cost 


cost 


cost 




bade 


bid 


creep 


crept 


crept 


bind 


bound 


bound 


crow 


crowed 


crowed 


bite 


bit 


bitten 




crew 








bit 


cut 


cut 


cut 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


dare 


dared 


dared 


bless 


blessed 


blessed 




durst 






blest 


blest 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


blow 


blew 


blown 


dig 


digged 


digged 


break 


broke 


broken 




dug 


dug 




brake 




do 


did 


done 


breed 


bred 


bred 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


bring 


brought brought 


dream 


dreamed dreamed 


build 


builded 


builded 




dreamt 


dreamt 




built 


built 


dress 


dressed 


dressed 


burn 


burnt 


burned 




drest 


drest 




burned 


burnt 


drink 


drank 


drank 


burst 


burst 


burst 






drunk 


buy 


bought 


bought 


drive 


drove 


driven 


can 


could 





dwell 


dwelled 


dwelled 


cast 


cast 


cast 




dwelt 


dwelt 


catch 


caught 


caught 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


fall 


fell 


fallen 






chid 


feed 


fed 


fed 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


feel 


felt 


felt 


cleave 


cleaved 


cloven 


fight 


fought 


fought 




clove 


cleft 


find 


found 


found 


(to split) 


cleft 




flee 


fled 


fled 




clave 




fling 


flung 


flung 


ding 


clung 


clung 


fly 


flew 


flown 
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Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs — Continued 

Exercise. — Learn the principal parts of the verbs 
of which you are not sure. 



Present 


Past Past Participle 


Present 


Past Past Participle 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


kneel 


kneeled 


kneeled 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 




knelt 


knelt 


get 


got 


got 


knit 


knitted 


knitted 






gotten 




knit 


knit 


gird 


girded 


girded 


know 


knew 


known 




girt 


girt 


lay 


laid 


laid 


give 


gave 


given 


lead 


led 


led 


go 


went 


gone 


lean 


leaned 


leaned 


grave 


graved 


graved 




leant 


leant 






graven 


leap 


leaped 


leaped 


grind 


ground 


ground 




leapt 


leapt 


grow 


grew 


grown 


leave 


left 


left 


hang 


hanged 


hanged 


lend 


lent 


lent 




hung 


hung 


let 


let 


let 


have 


had 


had 


lie 


lay 


lain 


hear 


heard 


heard 


(to recline) 




heave 


heaved 


heaved 


light 


lighted 


lighted 




hove 


hove 




lit 


lit 


hew 


hewed 


hewed 


lose 


lost 


lost 






hewn 


make 


made 


made 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


may 


might 









hid 


mean 


meant 


meant 


hit 


hit 


hit 


meet 


met 


met 


hold 


held 


held 


mow 


mowed 


mown 






holden 


pay- 


paid 


paid 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


pen 


penned 


penned 


keep 


kept 


kept 


put 


put 


put 
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Present 


Past Past Participle 


Present 


Past Past Participle 


quit 


quitted 


quitted 


set 


set 


set 




quit 


quit 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


rap 


rapped 


rapped 


shall 


should 







rapt 


rapt 


shape 


shaped 


shaped 


read 


read 


read 






shapen 


rend 


rent 


rent 


shave 


shaved 


shaved 


rid 


rid 


rid 






shaven 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


shear 


sheared 


sheared 


ring 


rang 


rung 






shorn 




rung 




shed 


shed 


shed 


rise 


rose 


risen 


shine 


shined 


shined 


run 


ran 


run 




shone 


shone 


saw 


sawed 


sawed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 






sawn 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


say- 


said 


said 


show 


showed 


showed 


see 


saw 


seen 






shown 


seek 


sought 


sought 


shred 


shredded shredded 


sell 


sold 


sold 




shred 


shred 


send 


sent 


sent 












Lesson 55 







Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs — Concluded 
Exercise 1. — Learn all principal parts with which 
you are unfamiliar. 

Present Past Past Participle Present 

shrink shrunk shrunk sit 

shrank shrunken slay 

shut shut shut sleep 

sing sang sung slide 

sung 

sink sank sunk sling 

sunk slink 
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Past . 


Past Participle 


sat 


sat 


slew 


slain 


slept 


slept 


slid 


slidden 




slid 


slung 


slung 


slunk 


slunk 



Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs — Concluded 



Present 


Past Past ParttcipU 


Present 


Past Past Participle 


slit 


stilted 


slitted 


string 


strung 


strung 




slit 


slit 


strive 


strove 


striven 


smite 


smote 


smitten 
smit 


swear 


swore 
sware 


sworn 


sow 


sowed 


sowed 


sweat 


sweatee 
sweat 


sweated 

sweat 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


sweep 


swept 


swept 




spake 




swell 


swelled 


swelled 


speed 


speeded speeded 






swollen 




sped 


sped 


swim 


swam 


swum 


spend 


spent 


spent 




swum 




spill 


spilled 


spilled 


swing 


swung 


swung 




spilt 


spilt 


take 


took 


taken 


spin 


spun 


spun 


teach 


taught 


taught 




span 




tear 


tore 


torn 


spit 


spit 


spit 


tell 


told 


told 




spat 




think 


thought thought 


split 


split 


split 


thrive 


thrived 


thrived 


spread 


spread 


spread 




throve 


thriven 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


stand 


stood 


stood 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Stave 


staved 


staved 


tread 


trod 


trodden 




stove 


stove 






trod 


stay 


staid 


staid 


wax 


waxed 


waxed 




stayed 


stayed 






waxen 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


wear 


wore 


worn 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


weave 


wove 


woven 


sting 


stung 


stung 


weep 


wept 


wept 


strew 


strewec 


strewn 


wet 


wetted 


wetted 


stride 


strode 


stridden 




wet 


wet 


strike 


struck 


struck 


whet 


whetted 


whetted 






stricken 




whet 


whet 
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Present Past Past Participle Present Past Past Participle 

will would work worked worked 

win won won wrought wrought 

wind wound wound wring wrung wrung 

write wrote written 

Exercise 2. — Insert the correct form of the verb in 
each blank below. 

forgot, forgotten 

1. The book is . 

2. He has his umbrella. 

3. I what his name was. 

4. You must have me. 

5. Their names were long ago . 

6. She has her purse. 

7. He the number of the house. 

8. I have never his kindness to me. 

Lesson 56 
Letter Writing 
You are to imagine that you are attending an academy 
somewhere on the shores of Lake Michigan. You re- 
ceive the following letter. Reply to it. 

365 Wayne St., Chicago, III. 

July 1, 1910. 
My dear Jim, 

Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show will be here next 
Saturday. I should like very much to have you 
visit me and see the show. 

I enclose a check for two dollars, enough to pay 
your fare by boat. Let me know at once if you can 
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come; so that I can get good seats in advance, and 
arrange to meet you at the dock, Saturday morning. 

Yours affectionately, 
James L. Watson, Uncle Jim. 

Highwood, HI. 

Lesson 57 
More Practice in the Correct Use of Verbs 
Exercise. — Supply the right forms below: 
(a) Went, gone 

1. Have the children to school? 

2. Yes, they some time ago. 

3. John has , too. 

4. I to the post office; but Mary had before 

me, and got the mail. 

5. We all down to accompany John, only to find he 

had on ahead. 

6. They are . 

7. We and found that the young birds were . 

8. Everything wrong. 

9. So it has all day. 

(i) Rode, ridden 

1. We into the country yesterday. 

2. We had not far when our horses gave out. 

3. The horse had never been . 

4. Arnold — — a spirited black horse. 

5. We had just into town. 

6. They all day; at night the cyclometer showed 

they had 100 miles. 

7. I have a mile. 
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(c) Rose, risen 

1. He at dawn. 

2. He would like to have earlier. 

3. Having we dressed hurriedly. 

4. They all with one accord to their feet 

5. The Lord is , the Lord is , indeed. 

6. The sun . 

7. Has the sun ? 

8. He has not yet . 

(<*) Ran, run 

1. The windmill still the pump; it had it for 

many years. 

2. His horse has down the street, it must have 

away. 

3. The man in one direction; the bear, in another. 

4. A young Greek had all the way from Marathon. 

5. She for her life. 

6. He could not have much further. 

7. You a mile in eight minutes. 

(e) Saw, seen 

1. I my mother standing in the doorway. 

2. I you last night. 

3. I never any one run so fast. 

4. You never me before. 

5. They never us after that. 

7. She never where she was going. 

8. Have you ever a sandpiper? 

9. John a bear in the mountains. 

10. The hunters a lion. 

11. I have one, too. 

12. Where have you it? 

13. I it at the circus. 

14. No one ever a fat man head a riot, 
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(/) Shook, shaken 

1. The dog the woodchuck in his teeth, as he had 

the squirrel. 

2. I have the dust from my feet. 

3. He his fist. 

4. She has her finger at me. 

5. The passengers were much but little hurt. 

6. No one could be more than I. 

7. My mother her head. 

8. The apples have been off by the wind. 

(g) Showed, shown 

1. He me some Chinese money. 

2. He had already me a sword. 

3. I have you all. 

4. We were into the parlor. 

5. I was a delightful picture. 

6. The man has been many favors, 

7. They us through town. 

8. Nothing . 

(A) Spoke, spoken 

1. He has not for a week. 

2. I to him though he had not to me. 

3. Has any one for this? 

4. Yes, this is for. 

5. The lecturer had for an hour. 

6. Not a word was . 

7. Who ? 

8. No one has . 

9. I thought some one had , 

10. Having these words, he sat down. 
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(i) Took, taken 

1. He many prisoners. 

2. I was among those - — . 

3. Who has my money? 

4. He it away, but has not it back. 

5. They have a house on Fifth Avenue. 

6. The medicine is every hour. 

(J) Stole, stolen 

1. Who the bird's nest? 

2. He thought some one had his watch. 

3. The bank was broken open and a large sum . 

4. The thief had put his hand into my pocket and - 
my purse. 

(k) Threw, thrown 

1. The garbage is into the river. 

2. That catcher the ball to second base. 

3. He had the ball to me and I it back. 

4. The lady was from her carriage. 

(!) Woke, waked 

1. Mr. Smith was by a burglar in his room. 

2. He had risen and me early. 

3. I at the first call. 



Lesson 58 

Writing a Letter to Mother 

Some time you will be away from home on your 

mother's birthday. Imagine that to be the case now. 

Write her a good letter and send some little remem- 
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brance, telling how you send it. Turn to pp. 127 and 
128 for a model. Omit the street number if you live in 
a small town. 



The right use of Shall and Will, Would and Should 

Rules. — I, To express future tune in declarative sen- 
tences shell is used with / and we; will is used with all 
other subject words. 

2. When the speaker or writer assumes control of the 
future through (a) the force of his will, or (A) the power of 
prophecy, this use of shaft and will is reversed; will is then 
used with / and we, while shall is used with all other subject 
words. 

Example: You shall obey; I will compel you. 

8. In quoting what a person says, use the same auxiliary 
employed by the person quoted. 

Example: He says that he shall come again. 

4. In asking a question, we anticipate the answer by 
using the same auxiliary expected in the answer. 

Example: Shall you return soon? 

Note. — The same rules apply to should and would, should being a. 
past tense of shall, and would a past tense of will. 

Exercise 1. — Copy the sentences below and over 
each shall and will place a number corresponding to the 
number of the rule illustrated above: 

(2») 
Model. — 1. I will go in spite of everything. 

2. I shall be in Europe next year. 

3. We will have our rights. 
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4. We shall have a pleasant journey. 

5. You shall go, for I will make you. 

6. You will miss him. 

7. Shall you walk or ride? 

8. You say that you shall be present tomorrow. 

9. He says you will keep your promise. 

10. He will repent too late of his folly. 

11. They shall never deceive me again. 

12. John says he shall not forget. 

13. Will the boys obey you? 

Exercise 2. — Supply the correct word, should or 
would in the sentences below: 

1. you miss us we not return? 

2. I did not think water be so hard to find. 

3. the men have obeyed him in a crisis? 

4. In the heat of his anger he not listen to advice. 

5. We have had a pleasant voyage if it had not 

rained. 

6. Did you say you go West? 

7. Her mother not have let her come if she had 

known the girl return alone. 

8. We have gone coasting had it not been so cold. 

9. The water of the lake grow warmer if the sun 

shone. 

10. I never have lost my way, had the street lights 

been burning. 



Letter Writing: A Letter of Thanks 

Suppose your uncle, aunt, or grandmother has just 

sent you a pair of skates or a bicycle as a Christmas 

gift. Write a letter thanking the giver and telling how, 
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where, and when you can use the gift. Put into prac- 
tice in your letter the rules for the correct use of irregular 
verbs which you have studied in this chapter. 



Lesson 60a 

Four-minute Talk on The Thrift of Good Health 

Optional for Young Citizens 

Cost of sickness in lost time and doctors' bills. 

Can good health be had for the seeking? How to 
avoid colds and epidemics. How to strengthen the 
health by proper attention to food, bathing, clothing, 
and exercise. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND CONJUNCTIONS 

Introduction 

It is necessary to understand the use of adverbs so 
that one may avoid the mistake of using adjectives 
where adverbs are needed — a blunder which the ig- 
norant are always making. Furthermore, the proper 
location in the sentence of the adverb only and the use 
of special adverbs, such as very, too, and there, require 
special attention. 

Failure to understand prepositions accounts for many 
blunders in speech. The student who fails to recognize 
a preposition at a glance may make the mistake of 
putting a nominative instead of an accusative pronoun 
after it. Certain prepositions are often used incorrectly, 
as when in is used for into, between for among, to for at. 
These prepositions require special attention. 

A study of conjunctions is necessary in order to give 
variety and accuracy to expression. Many errors arise 
from ignorance of the correct use of conjunctions. To 
be an effective speaker or writer, it is necessary to learn 
what conjunction to use in a given case, where to place 
correlative conjunctions, and how to punctuate sen- 
tences containing conjunctions. Prepositions and con- 
junctions make up much of the framework of language. 
Their number is not so great as to prevent a thorough 
understanding of the meaning and use of every word in 
these two parts of speech. 

99 
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Lesson 61 
Classes of Adverbs 

Definition. — An adverb is a word used to modify a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

Example: He speaks welt. He speaks very well. He 
makes a very good speech. 

Adverbs may also modify phrases. 

Example: We are quite in the dark as to the matter. 

Most adverbs answer the questions, when, where, how, 
or how much? 

Example: Knowing us well, he came here quite early. 

Well tells how he knew us. Here tells where he came. 
Early tells when he came. Quite tells how early he came. 

Exercise. — What question will each of these ad- 
verbs answer? 



there 


very 


enough 


aimost 


near 


badly 


never 


somewhat 


otherwise 


often 


soon 


usually 


always 


above 


scarcely 


then 


now 


carefully 


forward 


away 


much 


greatly 


once 


fondly 



Some adverbs, such as perhaps, certainly, indeed, prob- 
ably, undoubtedly, however, surely, not, express the atti- 
tude of the speaker, whether doubtful, confident, or 
opposed to the assertion. They are often loosely joined 
to tie sentence and set off by commas. 

Example: It is, perhaps, true in this case; you must 
know, however, that it is not always true. 
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CLASSES OF ADVERBS 101 

Yes, yea, no, and nay are adverbs of assertion which 
may be used as complete sentences. Adverbs of reason- 
ing, therefore, hence, so, and thus, also belong to this 
class of adverbs. 

Interrogative adverbs are used to ask questions. They 
are how, when, why, where, whither, and whence- They 
are used in both direct and indirect questions. 

Example: Direct. Where are you going? 

Indirect. You ask where I am going. 

Relative adverbs are used to connect clauses. They 
are how, when, why, where, whence, and whither. 

1. Example: I found the book in the place where I had 
left it. 

In the example below, the adverbial clause, where I 
had left it, modifies found; the relative adverb, where, 
modifies had left and also connects the two clauses 

2. Example: I found the book where I had left it. 

Relative adverbs are called "relative" because they 
are related to some word either previously expressed or 
implied. Where in the 1st sentence above relates to 
place. Place is the antecedent of where. 

Exercise 1. — Find the antecedents of the relative 
adverbs below: 

1. It was the time when lilies blow. 

2. There's a very good reason why children should sing. 

3. I have learned the source whence treason arises. 

Exercise 2. — In the sentences below, set off with 
commas all loosely modifying adverbs. Slich adverbs 
are often called parenthetical because they might be 
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102 ADVERBS AND PREPOSITIONS 

enclosed in parentheses, though commas are customary. 
Yes and no are usually followed by commas, though 
not parenthetical. 

1. Yes I can see it. 

2. You can indeed discern a faint light. 

3. It is not surely the dawn. 

4. No it is probably the lights of a city, 

5. They are perhaps reflected on the clouds. 

6. However that is the east; and anyhow the light is 
growing. 

7. It is undoubtedly the sun's light. 

Lesson 62 

Comparison of Adverbs and their Position in Sentences 
A few adverbs are compared like adjectives. 

Examples: soon sooner soonest 

often oftener oftenest 

late later latest 

near nearer nearest 

A few adverbs, which are also used as adjectives, 
have the same irregular comparison. 

Examples: ill or badly 
well 

much 

Most adverbs of manner ending in -ly are compared 
by the use of more and most. 
Example: strangely, more strangely, most strangely. 
Many adverbs are incapable of comparison. 
Example, once, here, very, and many others 
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worse 


worst 


better 


best 


more 


most 
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The adverb there is often used as an expletive without 
adverbial force. 

Example: Once upon a time there was a great flood upon 
the earth. 

Position of Adverbs 

Adverbs modifying verbs have a greater freedom of 
position than any other part of the sentence. 
Example: Suddenly he looked up. 

He suddenly looked up. 

He looked up suddenly. 

An adverb modifying an adjective or another adverb 
comes just before the word it modifies. 

Example: A very tall person can touch the low ceiling 
guile easily. 

The adverb only should be carefully placed, as a dif- 
ference in its position means a difference in meaning. 
Exercise. — What is the difference in m eanin g here? 

1. Only the fool will say in his heart, There is no God. 

2. The fool will only say in his heart, There is no God. 

3. The fool will say in his heart only, There is no God. 

Avoid placing only where it can modify in either 
direction; thus, 

Example: Chinese and Japanese laborers only are excluded 
from this country. 

This may mean that Chinese and Japanese laborers 
are the only ones excluded, or that they are excluded 
but that nothing more is done to them. 
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Lesson 63 

Prepositions 

Definition. — A preposition is a word placed before a 

noun or pronoun to show the relation between the 

noun or pronoun and some other word in the sentence. 

Example: The man with the hoe. 

Definition. — The noun or pronoun placed after a 
preposition is called its object. 
Example: The man with the hoe. 

A noun or a pronoun is the most common object of 
a preposition. The object may also be: 

1. A gerund. 

Example: He delights in doing good. 

2. A phrase. 

Example: We waited till toward evening. 

3. A clause. 

Example: I have been thinking of what you said. 

4. An adjective or an adverb (idiomatic use) . 
Examples: I knew him of old. Not till now have I under- 
stood you. 

The position of the preposition is usually just before 
its object. 

When the object is an interrogative or a relative pro- 
noun the preposition often ends the sentence. 
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Example: What are you thinking of? {Of what are you 
thinking?) The boy whom I talked with. 

Compound Prepositions 
Many groups of words are used as a single preposi- 
tion. They are called compound prepositions: 



according to 


in place of 


along side 


in regard to 


as for 


in respect of 


as to 


in spite of 


because of 


instead of 


by means of 


on board 


by way of 


on board of 


for the sake of 


on this side 


from out 


out of 


in front of 


with regard to 



Verbal Prepositions 
Some prepositions are derived from verbs; such as, 
respecting 
save 
saving 

Most prepositions were derived from adverbs and may 
still be used as adverbs. 
Example: We sat down and rested. 



concerning 


excepting 


during 


notwithstanding 


except 


past 
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Practice in Using Prepositions 
Success in writing and speaking demands a thorough 

knowledge of prepositions. 
Exercise. — Make a phrase by placing a noun, a 

pronoun, or a gerund after each preposition below; 

thus, "aboard the ship." 



aboard 


beyond 


about 


but (except) 


above 


by 


according to 


by dint of 


across 


by means of 


after 


by reason of 


against 


by virtue of 


along 


by way of 


along with 


concerning 


amid, amidst 


considering 


among, amongst 


despite 


apart from 


down 


around 


during 


as for, as to 


ere 


at 


except, excepting 


athwart 


for 


barring 


for the sake of 


because of 


from among 


before 


from between 


behind 


from under 


below 


in 


beneath 


in accordance with 


beside, besides 


in addition to 


between 


incase of 


betwixt 


in compliance with 
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in consequence of 


regarding 


in consideration of 


respecting 


in front of 


round 


in lieu of 


round about 


in opposition to 


save, saving 


in place of 


since , 


in preference to 


through 


in regard to 


throughout 


in spite of 


to, unto 


inside of 


touching 


instead of 


toward, towards 


into 


under 


notwithstanding 


underneath 


off 


until, till 


on 


up 


on account of 


upon 


out of 


with 


outside 


within 


over 


without 


over against 


with reference to 


past 


with regard to 


pending 


with respect to 




Lesson 65 


Coordinating Conjunctions 



Definition. — A conjunction is a word used to con- 
nect words, phrases, and clauses. 

Conjunctions and prepositions are connectives; fre- 
quently the same word may be used as either a con- 
junction or a preposition. They differ in the fact that 
prepositions connect only words, while conjunctions 
may connect clauses. 
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Definition. — A coordinating conjunction is a con- 
junction that connects words, phrases, or clauses of equal 
rank. 

Definition. — A subordinating conjunction is one that 
connects a subordinate or modifying clause to the clause 
that it modifies. 

There are three classes of coordinating conjunctions. 
The skilful writer must be able to use them all effectively. 
Memorize each group. 

1. Those that simply couple or join. 

Examples: and, also, likewise, too, besides, moreover, as 
well as, furthermore. 

A compound subject connected by and takes a plural 
verb. 
Example: The boy and his sister are here. 

2. Those that denote a choice between two, 
Examples: or, nor, either, neither, else, or else. 

A compound subject connected by or takes a singular 
verb if each noun is singular. 
Example: The boy or his sister is here. 

3. Those which introduce a cause or reason. 
Examples: for, therefore, hence, then, accordingly, so 

that, and so. 

Definition. — Conjunctions which go in pairs are 
called correlative conjunctions. 

Examples: both and; not only but (but also), 

either or; neither nor; whether or (or 

whether). 
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Lesson 66 
Subordinating Conjunctions 
There are several classes of subordinating conjunc- 
tions. 

1. Introductory: That, whether, if. These introduce 
substantive clauses used as objects of verbs. 

Examples: 1. I said that I could not go. 

2. I wonder if he is my friend. 

3. I don't know whether it is true. 

All other subordinating conjunctions introduce ad- 
verbial clauses. Learn this list of subordinating con- 
junctions and practice using them in sentences. 

2. Cause: Because, since, as, whereas, seeing that, 
now that. 

3. Result: So that, that after the adverb so. 

4. Purpose: In order that, so that, that, so, lest. 

5. Condition: If, unless, provided, supposing, in 
case, on condition that. 

6. Concession: Though, even though, although, even if. 

7. Manner: As, however, how. 

8. Time: After, before, ere, since, till, until, when, 
while. 

9. Comparison: As, than. 

Exercise 1 . — Make a sentence to illustrate the use 
of each subordinating conjunction above. 

Notice that a part of the subordinate clause is omitted 
when than is used. 

Example: John is older than James = John is older than 
James (is). 
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Exercise 2. — There is a difference of meaning in 
the two sentences below. What is the difference? 
t. You hit the ball harder than I. 
2. You hit the ball harder than me. 

Simple conjunctions consist of but a single word. 
Examples: and, but. 

Compound conjunctions consist of more than one 
word. 
Example: in order that. 

Some conjunctions were originally prepositions and 
may still be used as either part of speech. When fol- 
lowed by a clause they are conjunctions. 

Example: Preposition. We came home before dark. 

Conjunction. We came home before it was dart 



Practice in the Correct Use of Adverbs, Adjectives, 
and Conjunctions 

Exercise — Review the correct use of adjectives and 
adverbs by inserting the right form in each blank 
below. 

1. Is it true (real, really, very) ? 

2. The pace was wearing the men out (slow, 

slowly). 

3. The young man plays the piano very (nice, 

nicely). 

4. I asked the child not to scream so (loud, loudly). 
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5. The mountain climber fell from the rocks (near, 

nearly). 

6. It was his habit to think and act (quick, quickly). 

7. The birds are flying south. See how they 

fly! (swift, swiftly). 

8. The troops were distributed (even, evenly). 

9. Nearly all people have dispositions when every- 
thing goes (good, well). 

10. The thrush sings very (sweet, sweetly). 

11. This man was acting (queer, queerly). 

12. " I will," he replied (sure, surely). 

13. He was injured very in a train wreck (bad, badly). 

14. You can do it than I can (easier, more easily). 

15. The machine worked (fine, finely). 

16. This engine runs than that one (steadier, more 

steadily). 

17. Who can reach home the (quickest, most 

quickly). 

18. He spoke than he should have spoken (louder, 

more loudly). 

19. The swallow flies than the sparrow (swifter, more 

swiftly). 

Do not make the mistake of using a double negative. 
Wrong. I can't go, I don't think. I haven't no conveyance. 
Correct. I think I can't go. I have no conveyance. 

Do not use the adverbs very and loo to modify verbs. 
They can properly modify adjectives and adverbs only. 

Examples: I was very much pleased. Warren was too 
much hurt to speak. 
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Lesson 68 

Correct Use of Prepositions 

Do not use prepositions needlessly. Below are some 
instances of needless use that you should avoid. 

1. Off of (omit of). 

2. Copy after (omit after). 

3. Accept of (omit of). 

4. Out of (omit of). 

5. Divide up (omit up). 

6. Later on (omit on). 

Do not omit prepositions that are needed. Below 
are some instances of the omission of needed prepositions. 

1. Went home is correct, but. stayed at home. 

2. Act that way should he act in that way. 

3. It's no use should be It's of no use. 

Use the right preposition. 

1. Say, He went to church; but, He is at church. 

Exercise i. — Repeat "He went to," "He is at (or 
in) " with each place indicated: 

(1) the city (3) town (5) the farm (7) the factory 

(2) the store (4) the country (6) the office 

2. We walk into the house, lot, building, etc., when 
we go from a place without to a place within. 

3. We walk in the house when we walk from one 
place within the house to another place within it. But 
the expressions, come in, walk in, etc., are correct, for 
in is then used as an adverb. 
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4. Say, "accompanied by," when the name of a per- 
son or animal follows; "accompanied with," when the 
name of an inanimate thing follows. 

Examples: Malaria is accompanied with chills. The man 
was accompanied by his friend. 

5. Say, "angry at a thing" but "angry with a 
person." 

Example: The silly fellow was angry at the weather, 
and angry with me. 

6. The word different should be followed by from not 
than. 

Example: The place was very different from what we had 
been led to think. 

7. The expression out loud should not be used for 
aloud. 

Example: The child spoke aloud in church. 

8. The conjunction as should not be used for that to 
introduce an object clause. 

Example: I don't know that it's of any use to try. 

9. Do not use the preposition like for the conjunc- 
tion as if. Like cannot properly introduce a clause. 

Example: It was like him to act as if he owned the car. 

10. Do not confuse between and among. The former 
is used of two, the latter of more than two. 

Examples: 1. John and William came home carrying a 
large basket between them. 

2. The king divided the forfeited lands among some half- 
dozen of his loyal subjects. 
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11. Notice that while "in front of" appears in the 
list of prepositions on pp. 106 and 107, there is no such 
preposition as "in back of." 

Exercise 2. — Write a sentence illustrating the cor- 
rect use of each expression below. 

1. off. 9. no use with the verb was. 

2. copy. 10. to and at. 

3. accept. 11. in and into. 

4. out. 12. different from. 

5. divide. 13. aloud. 

6. later. 14. as if. 

7. home with the verb stay. 15. among and between. 

8. way with the verb act. 

Exercise 3. — Place the correlative conjunctions be- 
low in such a place that it is clearly seen which words 
are connected. 

Model. — Bad: Lincoln not only had a reputation for 
honesty, but for ability as well. 

Corrected. Lincoln had a reputation not only for honesty, 
but for ability <w well. 

Examples: 1. I was not only tired, but John was tired 
also. 

2. Not only did Henry the Eighth behead Catharine 
Howard, but also Anne Boleyn. 

3. Either Washington must retreat from New York, or 
suffer a serious loss. 

4. They said that Clark would either capture Hamilton, 
or Hamilton would capture him. 
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Lesson 69 
Oral Composition — When I'm a Man 

Tell the class what you want to be when you are of age. 

Begin by telling what you do not want to be. Then 
tell what business or occupation you wish to follow; 
how you would spend your leisure; what accomplish- 
ments and what character you would like to have. 
Tell what education you would wish; how rich you 
would be. Would you wish to be famous? To have 
few or many friends? Where would you live? You 
may think of other interesting things to desire when 
you are a man; or, if you happen to be a girl, when 
you are a woman. Give reasons for all you say. 

To the Teaches. — It would be well to stop for a week or more at 
this point to permit the class to study vocations and ideals. Let them 
classify the occupations of the vicinity and estimate the number of 
persons employed in each. Let them discuss the career of persons whom 
they know in each occupation, telling why the occupation was chosen, 
and how promotion was secured. Let them enumerate the advantages 
and disadvantages of the occupations, and the qualities of physique, 
mind, or character that make for success or failure. Let the pupils do 
the talking. Appoint a language critic each day to note errors and 
commend excellence in English. 

Lesson 69a 

Four-minute Talk on Enterprise 

Optional for Young Citizens 

What is enterprise? Alertness to see ways of earn- 
ing; activity in carrying out one's plans successfully. 
Great business men always have enterprise. 

How can a boy or girl earn money in vacation time? 
In term time? 
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CHAPTER VII 

INFINITIVES, PARTICIPLES, AND GERUNDS 

Introduction 

What is the use of studying this chapter on infinitives, 
participles, and gerunds? The answer is, that we may 
learn to use these forms correctly and effectively in 
writing and speaking. Errors which the uninstructed 
readily fall into are the misplaced or loosely-dangling 
gerund or participle; the deft infinitive, and the nomi- 
native subject of an infinitive; and the use of an accu- 
sative noun for a possessive with the gerund. 

Frequently awkward and wordy clauses can be 
turned into effective expressions by substituting an 
infinitive, a participle, or a gerund. For example, a 
purpose clause may be made more brief as an infinitive; 
a time clause, as a participle; or a noun clause, as a 
gerund. Or these verbal forms may, for the sake of 
clearness, be expanded into clauses. Only the student 
who thoroughly understands verbals can use them to 
best advantage. 

Will you agree that it is correct to say, "May Mary 
and I go"? Then why is it wrong to say, "Let Mary 
and I go," and equally wrong to say, "Make Mary and 
I go"? You will understand why these expressions are 
incorrect if you study the chapter carefully. 
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Lesson 70 






Infinitive Forms 




Definition. 


— An infinitive is a 


substantive verb 


usually preceded by to. 




Example: 


To hear is to believe. 






Forms of Infinitives 




Present 




Simple 


Progressive 


Passive 


(to) give 


(to) be giving 
Perfect 


(to) be given 



Simple Progressive Passive 

(to) have given (to) nave been giving (to) have been given 
To, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

1. After the auxiliaries do, will, shall, may, can, must, 
and their past tenses. Ought requires to. 

Examples: I must go, and I will go. I ought to go. 

2. Often, but not always, to is omitted after the verbs 
dare, help, need, please, and go. 

Examples: 1. I dare speak, or I dare to speak. 

2. She will help gailier the fruit, or, She will help to gather 
the fruit. 

3. You need not try. 

4. Please tell us, or, Please to tell us. 

5. He will go find the cows, or, He will go to find the cows. 
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3. In numerous idiomatic verb-phrases, also, to is 
omitted before an infinitive. 

Examples: I. He had better (best) yield. 

2. I had rather not slay. 

3. We had as lief go as remain. 

4. As the direct object with subject accusative after 
verbs meaning to know, find, see, hear, feel, make, bid, 
lei, help, and have (in the sense of cause), the infinitive 
is used without its sign to. 

Examples: 1. Let us hear him. 

2. I would have you read this carefully. 

3. She bade me go. 

4. I heard you speak and saw your lips move. 
Exercise 1. — Pick out the infinitive in all examples 

above where to is omitted before it. 

Exercise 2. — Write four sentences in which the in- 
finitive is used without its sign, (1) after felt, (2) after 
made, (3) after heard, (4) after helped. 

Exercise 3. — Pick out the infinitives in the sen- 
tences below. Pick out the accusative subjects of 
infinitives. 

1. You need not try to help us lift the load. (Three 
infinitives) 

2. The prisoner dared not speak when he saw the guard 
pass by. (Two infinitives) 

3. His friends could hear the poor man groan, but could 
not help him get out. (Two infinitives) 

4. The old woman felt her bundles slip and bade the child 
take part of them from her arms. (Two infinitives) 

5. The boy tried to make his captors let him go. (Two 
infinitives) 

6. A lawyer had him sign his name to the document. 
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Lesson 71 
Uses of the Infinitive 
Infinitives are used as follows: 

1. As subject of a verb and as predicate noun. 
Example: 1. To know her was to love her. 

2. It is foolish to quit. (To quit is the logical subject; it 
is the anticipatory subject.) 

2. As object of a verb. 
Example: He liked to skate. 

3. As object of a preposition, after the prepositions 
about, save, except, and but (in the sense of except?) 

Examples: Caesar was about to return to Rome. There 
is nothing to do but to read. 

The infinitive is used: 

1. Adjectwely. 
Example: Boats to let. 

2. Adverbially (1) to express purpose or object, and 
(2) to show the application of adjectives. 

Examples: 1. The general seat men to capture the fort. 

2. We are sorry to learn that he is hard to please. 

3. The task is too great to be done in a day, and not great 
enough to require two days. 

Exercise. — Tell how each of these infinitives are 
used: 

1. The landlord had three houses to rent, 

2. The boy wanted to enlist, but his father objected. 

3. The news was too good to be true. 
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4. To become a governor, a man must be twenty-five 
years old. 

5. Paul Revere rode to Lexington to warn the Americans. 

6. There was nothing to do but to eat and sleep. 

7. To talk to a madman is to waste your breath 

8. It was Lincoln's task to preserve the Union. 

9. His friends reached out to pull him into the boat just 
as the swimmer was about to sink for the last time. 

10. Who is not glad to leam of his friend's success? 



Lesson 72 
Participles and Gerunds 
Definition. — A participle is a word which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and an adjective. 
Example: The boy, stumbling, fell into the river. 

FOHMS OF THE PARTICIPLE 

Simple. Present, taking, Past or Passive, taken. 

Passive. Present, being taken, Perfect, having been taken, 

Progressive. Perfect, having been taking. 

Participles often become mere descriptive adjectives, 
losing all the attributes of a verb except the form. 

Example: A loving mother. 

The participle may be used in constructions in which 
an adjective is found: 

1. As a modifier of a noun or pronoun. 
Example: A cup, filed to the brim. 

2. As predicate. 

Example: The cup -was filled to the brim. 
In addition the participle may be used, 
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1. With a noun in the nominative absolute con- 
struction. 

Example: His book failing to the floor, the man was sud- 
denly awaked. 

2. Adverbially with verbs of motion. 
Example: Tom went crying down the street. 

Gerunds 
Gerunds are participles in form and nouns in use. 
They end in ing and are used like nouns, 

1 . As subject of a verb and as predicate noun. 
Example: Seeing is believing. 

2. As object of a verb. 
Example: lie likes skating. 

3. The object of a preposition. 

Examples: She is fond of reading. We learn to do by 
doing. 

Gerunds are modified by possessive nouns and pro- 
nouns. 

Examples: Your going home was the signal for a general 
departure. President Wilson's writing notes to Germany 
was decried by his political adversaries. 

Exercise. — Pick out the participles and gerunds 
below, and tell just how each is used: 

1. A man born in Russia could not understand the free- 
dom found in America. 

2. The wind changing into the west, the boat made 
more speed. 

3. Seeing the danger, the girl began crying for help. 
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4. By saving his money, Jack soon had enough to invest 
in a liberty bond. 

5. Do you remember my speaking to you about your 
whispering? 

6. The man's attempting to escape is evidence of his 
guilt. 

7. His parents are opposed to his playing football. 

8. The teacher will insist upon your learning the lesson. 

9. The shepherds saw the star shining in the east. 

10. Brown's being so confused about it was what set us 
to wondering. 

Lesson IS 
Practice in the Proper Use of Verbals 
Rule 1. — Avoid placing an adverb between to and the 
infinitive. 

Rule 2. — Use a genitive noun or a possessive pronoun 
(and not the accusative) before a gerund. 

Rule 3. — Be sure that it is clear which word your 
participle modifies. 

Exercise 1. — Tell what rule is violated by 1, 2, 
and 3 below. 

1. Bad. Looking around, a wheelbarrow met our gaze. 
Good. Looking around, we saw a wheelbarrow. 

2. Bad. He began to softly play upon the harp. 
Good. He began to play softly upon the harp. 

3. Bad. What do you think of me trying to learn wireless 

telegraphy? 
Good. What do you think of my trying to learn wireless 

telegraphy? 
Good writing demands variety of expression. Learn 
to use the participle and infinitive to give variety to 
compound sentences and to compound predicates. 
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Exercise 2. — Rewrite the following, giving variety 
by using participles, gerunds, and infinitives instead of 
the verbs in italics. 

My friend and I wanted to go fishing; so we hired a boat. 
Werowed out to the middle of the stream and dropped anchor. 
We caught a few little perch with hook and worm, and then 
our bait gave out. We had a minnow seine with us, and we 
rowed ashore and dragged the seine in shallow water. In 
that way we caught a number of live minnows,' and we put 
them in a pail of water. With the minnows we caught some 
bass. The boat leaked and we had to stop every little while 
and bail it out; but we went home well satisfied with our 
day's sport. 

Lesson 74 

Dangling Gerunds 

Rule. — In using the gerund phrase be sure that its 

action can be referred to some noun or pronoun (hat tells 

the author of its action. 

Good. By raising the hand a pupil indicates readiness to 

recite. 
Bad. By raising the hand readiness to recite is indicated. 

In the first sentence it is clear that the pupil raises 
his hand. The action in the gerund phrase, "by rais- 
ing the hand," is referred to the noun "pupil," which 
tells the author of the act. 

In the second sentence the gerund phrase is left 
dangling, there being no noun or pronoun to which its 
action may be referred. 

Exercise. — Rewrite the following sentences so that 
the gerund phrase in each may not be left dangling: 

1. On opening the door, a strange sight met our eyes. 
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2. A modest competence can be accumulated in that 
trade only by working steadily and saving persistently from 
each day's wage. 

3. From drinking a little the tendency grows to drink 
more and more. 

4. A reward is given for writing the best essay on fire 
prevention. 

Lesson 75 

Oral Composition— A Three-minute Talk 

Make a brief outline for a three-minute talk to the 
class on one of these subjects: My Favorite Study, My 
Favorite Novel, My Favorite Sport. Organize your 
material into paragraphs. Try to reserve the most in- 
teresting part until the last. Using your outline, 
imagine an audience before you and practice giving 
your speech orally at home. Let your voice be clear 
and loud. Hold your head erect, your hands at your 
side and look your imagined audience in the eyes. Prac- 
tice giving your talk before a mirror, and work for ani- 
mation, ease, and naturalness, so that when you stand 
before the class you can make your ideas carry over to 
your fellow students with clearness, force, and interest. 

PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 
This is a time when we are all proud of our country 
for the part she has played in the great war. We should 
like to do something to add to her glory. The best way 
to do this is to learn our country's needs so that one 
can make his influence felt where it is most needed. 
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Let good junior citizens in the class look up each of 
these subjects and give three-minute talks to the class: 

1. How Boards of Education are Chosen and Schools 
Administered. 

2. How Streets are Repaired. 

3. Who Fixes the Tax Rate? 

4. The Value of Parks, and Who has Charge of Them. 

5. How Policemen are Selected and Appointed. 

6. A Public Service Company and How It is Controlled. 

Lesson 76 
Written Composition 
Write a theme of one or two pages on the subject 
you chose for your three-minute talk. 



Pour-minute Talk on the Thrift of Wise 
Investments 

Optional for Young Citizens 

Speculating versus investing, with an example of each. 
Blue-sky stocks and how men lose their money investing 
in them. Some "get-rich-quick" schemes for robbing 
the investor. Why safe investments pay small in- 
terest or dividends, and unsafe speculations offer large 
returns. Get information, if possible, by talking with 
men who have practical knowledge of this subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
REVIEW OF PUHCTUATION 

Introduction 
In this chapter are collected all the punctuation rules 
which we have been following in this course from the 
beginning of the seventh grade. Habitual care is the 
key to successful punctuation. In an investigation it 
has been found that thirty per cent of all the errors in 
the written work of Kansas City pupils arise from failure 
to put a period at the end of a statement. 1 This is suffi- 
cient proof of the statement that habitual care is the key 
to good punctuation. Good punctuation is as necessary 
to effective written expression as is legible writing or 
correct spelling. 

Lesson 77 
Capitals and Sentence Endings 
1. Rule. — Begin with a capital all proper nouns and 
words derived from them. 

Besides proper nouns, the following require a capital 
letter: 

1. The first word of a sentence. 

2. The first word of a line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. 

1 See page 101, Part I of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Notional 
Society for this Study of Education. 
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4. The first word of a question introduced into a 
sentence; 

Example: The question is, Where are we drifting? 

5. Important words in the titles of books, papers, 
chapters, or any composition. 

6. The pronoun / and the interjection 0. 
Exercise 1.— Tell why each capital letter is used below. 

1. The House of the Seven Gables. 

2. He cried, "Better late than never." 

3. Oh, I could weep my spirit from my eyes. 

4. The question is, What are we going to do about it? 

5. He that fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day. 

2. Rule for the Period. — The period (.) follows a com- 
plete sentence (when not exclamatory or interrogative), an 
abbreviated word, and numerals used to designate separate 
parts or headings. 

3. Rule Jot the Interrogation Point. — The interrogation 
point (?) follows the interrogative sentence and the exclama- 
tion point follows exclamatory sentences and expressions. 

Exercise 2. — Copy this model letter. Observe 
whether the capitals and periods are correctly used. 
Highland Park, III, 

August 4, 1910. 
M y dear Mother, 

I have not received any reply to my last letter and 
I am wondering what can have happened to cause 
the delay. If you wrote the same day you received 
my letter I should have heard from you yesterday. 
Hark! I hear the postman's whistle! 
The wished-for letter just came. How good of 
you to send that little remembrance! Yes, mother, 
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I have been to church every Sunday since I left 
home. I called on Dr. Peters of St. Mary's last 
evening and spent a very pleasant hour talking of 
books with him. 
Write again soon. 

Your loving son, 
William Appleton. 

Parts of a Letter 

1. The Beading — telling the place where written 
and when. (What is the heading above?) 

2. The Salutation. (What is the salutation above?) 

3. The Body of the Letter. 

4. The Ending — a polite or friendly phrase express- 
ing the regard which the writer feels toward the receiver 
of the letter. (What is the ending above?) 

5. The Signature. (What is the signature above?) 



Lesson 78 
The Comma Rules 
The comma (,) sets off 

1. Independent elements within the sentence. 

2. Modifying words, phrases, or clauses, out of their 
natural order, such as, 

(a) Adverbial phrases or clauses that precede the 
verb. 

(6) Adjectives placed after the noun modified (used 
apposittvely). 

3. Words, phrases, or brief clauses in a series, unless 
the series consists of but two brief parts connected by 
and. 
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4. Adjective and adverbial clauses which add a new 
thought to the sentence, and hence are not restrictive; 
i.e., are not necessary to explain the word they modify 
by being said in the same breath with it. 

5. A short quotation and an indirect question, when 
these are informally introduced. 

6. The appositive, unless it forms a part of the 
title. 

7. Participles, unless restrictive; i.e., unless neces- 
sary to explain the words they modify. 

8. The subject of a sentence if long, especially when 
modified by a clause. 

9. To mark the omission of words in the second 
clause of a compound sentence. 

Exercise. — Tell why each comma is used below: 

1. It is probable that when this work was begun, which 
must have been many hundred years ago, there was religion 
among these people. 

2. The young fellow assisted at the children's sports, 
made their playthings, and told them long stories of ghosts, 
goblins, witches, and Indians. 

3. "I am going a-milking, sir," she said. 

4. Lawrence's dying words were, "Don't give up the ship." 

5. Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean winged hearth about. 

6. My Son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

7. Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State. 

8. Paul, the apostle, was beheaded. 

9. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend. 

10. Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

11. I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs. 
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12. Books have this advantage over travel, that they 
convey information from remote times. 

13. He who has sought renown about the world and has 
reaped a goodly harvest of worldly favor, will find, after all, 
that there is no love, no admiration, no applause, 1 so sweet 
as that which springs up in his native place. 

14. On Wednesday, January third, William returned to 
work; Henry, to school. 



Lesson 79 

Exercise in the Use of Commas 

Exercise. — Review the comma rules of the previ- 
ous lesson. Punctuate the following sentences with 
commas : 

1. Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit 
to his stature? 

2. We learned the ways of the fish the birds the winds 
the clouds the flowers. 

3. Charity beareth all things believeth all things hopeth 
all things endureth all things. 

4. "I cannot understand" said he "why father does not 
write." 

5. All are architects of fate working in these walls of 
time. 

6. Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's thy 
God's and truth's. 

7. His words to say the least were not in good taste. 

8. John however overlooked me. 

9. grave where is thy victory? 

1 Note that a pause is necessary here to show that "so sweet" 
modifies all three nouns, lave, admiration, and applause; not applause 
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10. Aurora now fair daughter of the dawn 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewey lawn. 

11. Have you seen Gibson the artist's drawings? 

12. The ocean vast and wonderful stretched before us. 

13. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

14. When beggars die there are no comets seen. 

15. Man proposes but God disposes. 

16. They toil not neither do they spin. 

17. Some men are born great some achieve greatness and 
some have greatness thrust upon them. 

18. In Holland they say the stork, is protected by law 
because it eats the frogs and worms that would injure the 
dikes. 

19. Not far from the gateway they came to a bridge 
which seemed to be built of iron. 

20. Labor brings pleasure idleness pain. 

Lesson SO 
Colon and Semicolon Rules 
The semicolon (;) is used 

1. To separate the parts of a compound sentence, 
which is subdivided by commas or omits the conjunc- 
tion between the clauses. 

2. To separate clauses, slightly connected in mean- 
ing, especially when the conjunction is omitted. 

3. Before such expressions as for example, as, and 
i.e., when they introduce examples. 

Colon Rules 
The colon (:) is used 

1. Before a formal quotation, often preceded by 
some such expression as the following, these, those. 
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2. Before any formal statement or question intro- 
duced into the sentence. 

Exercise 1 . — Tell why each colon and semicolon is 
used in the following sentences. 

1. In the armory of Venice is this inscription: "Happy 
is that city which in time of peace thinks of war." 

2. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

3. Histories make men wise; poets, witty; logic and 
rhetoric, able to contend. 

4. The capital leading questions on which you must this 
day decide are these two: First, whether you ought to con- 
cede; and secondly, what your concession ought to be. 

5. The drift of his speech was somewhat as follows: 
The general government is a creature of the states, and is 
therefore subject to the will of the states. 

6. Reputation is what we seem; character is what we are. 

7. But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world; now lies he there, and none so poor to 
do him reverence. 

8. The following persons have been appointed to serve 
on the committee: John Doe, Richard Roe, Abel Smith, 
and William Jones. 

Exercise 2. — Punctuate properly the sentences be- 
low with commas, semicolons, or colons. Where the 
letter P is found, punctuation is needed. 

1. In a letter to a friendP William Henry JonesP the 
attorneyP he saysP "I was not only willing but desirous 
that my name should appear." 

2. Jesus gave to his disciples this adviceP "Be ye wise 
as serpentsP and harmless as doves." 

3. It is one thing to be well informedP it is another to 
be wise. 
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4. God moves in a mysterious wayP 
His wonders to perf ormP 

He plants his footsteps on the seaP 
And rides upon the storm. 

5. A noun is the name of somethingP asP boyP table. 

6. The old idea of education was simply thisP readingP 
writiugP arithmetic. 

Lesson 81 
Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, and Quotation Harks 

1. Marks of parenthesis ( ) are used to enclose 
words or expressions which do not strictly belong to 
the sentence. 

2. The dash ( — ) is often used (a) instead of marks 
of parenthesis; (J) to mark an abrupt change in thought; 
or (c) an interruption; (d) also the broken utterances of 
grief, perplexity, etc. 

3. Quotation marks (" ") are used to enclose direct 
quotations. A quotation within a quotation requires 
single marks instead of the double. 

4. The apostrophe is used to indicate (a) the posses- 
sive of nouns, as, John's hat; (6) the plural of figures 
and letters; as, Dot your i's cross your t's, and make 
your 3's plainer; (c) to mark the omission of a letter 
especially in such contracted words as don't, doesn't, etc. 

Exercise. — Give the reason briefly for the use of 
each mark of punctuation below; write it down after 
the number corresponding to each number on this page. 

"Alas! gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, "I 
am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the King, — God bless him!",. 
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Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — "a 
Tory! a Tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with 
him!" 

It was with great difficulty that the self-important man 
in the cocked hat restored order; and having assumed a ten- 
fold austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown cul- 
prit, what he came there for, and whom he was seeking. 
The poor man humbly assured him that he meant no harm, 
but merely came there in search of some of his neighbours, 
who used to keep about the tavern. 

"Well, who are they? Name them." 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, "Where's 
Nicholas Vedder?" 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, "Nicholas Vedder? Why, 
he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tomb-stone in the church-yard that used to tell all 
about him, but that's rotten and gone too." 

"Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

"Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point — 
others say he was drowned in the squall, at the foot of An- 
tony's Nose. I don't know — he never came back again." 

"Where's Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?" 

"He went off to the wars, too; was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress." 
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Rip's heart died away at bearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understand: war — Congress — Stony Point!— he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but cried out in 
despair, "Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?" 

"Oh, Rip Van Winkle!" exclaimed two or three. "Oh 
to be surel that's Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against 
the tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself 
as he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely con- 
founded. He doubted his own identity, and whether he 
was himself or another man. In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment, the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was, 
and what was his name? 

"God knows," exclaimed he at his wit's end; "I'm not 
myself — I'm somebody else — that's me yonder — no — 
that's somebody else, got into my shoes — I was myself last 
night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they've changed 
my gun, and everything's changed, and I'm changed, and I 
can't tell what's my name, or who I am!" 
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Lesson 82 
Composition: a Letter to a Friend 
You and your parents are going on a camping and 
fishing trip to the nearest lake or river. Write a letter 
to a friend of your own age inviting him to go with you. 
Tell him where, when, and how you are going, how long 
you will stay, and what you expect to do. 

If you live in a city, put the street and number in the 
heading of your letter. 

Lesson 83 

Business Correspondence 

(To be read in class) 

A large part of the business of the world is done by 
correspondence. Merchandise worth millions of dollars 
is bought and sold every year by letter only. Letters 
tell how it is to be shipped, when, where, to whom, at 
what prices, and by what express companies or railways. 
Letters also make complaints and clear up misunder- 
standings. Carelessness in the wording of these letters, 
— lack of clearness and precision, — sometimes results in 
heavy losses to merchants and shippers, for mistakes are 
made in filling the order and customers are dissatisfied. 

To conduct this vast correspondence thousands of 
young men and women are employed in each of our 
large cities. They must know how to write a clear, con- 
cise, courteous, grammatical letter, properly spelled and 
punctuated, The letters must state clearly just what 
is meant so that no costly mistakes will occur. The 
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spelling and grammar must be correct, not only to in- 
sure clearness but also in order to indicate the standing 
of the firm. People do not trust ignorant business men; 
they prefer to do business with those whose correspond- 
ence reflects credit on their education and intelligence. 
The letters must be concise, which means short and to 
the point; for business men are always in a hurry, and 
have not time to read a single word more than is neces- 
sary. Finally, the letters must be courteous in order 
to keep the good will of those with whom the firm does 
business; otherwise trade will decrease. 

From this you will see that those young men and 
women who can be trusted to write good business letters 
are greatly in demand. 

Exercise 1. — Write a letter to Lyon and Healy of 
Chicago inquiring the cost of their best graphophone. 
Ask whether it is sold for cash or on the installment 
plan, and inquire how much the freight charge would 
be from Chicago to your town. 

Exercise 2. — Write for the firm a courteous reply 
to this inquiry. Give the price when paid in monthly 
installments and also the cash price. State how much 
you think the freight will be and how long the grapho- 
phone will probably be on the road. Enlarge upon the 
excellent tone of the instrument and offer it on ten 
days' trial without cost if not satisfactory. 

Exercise 3. — Order the graphophone. Say you will 
take advantage of their cash offer if the instrument 
proves satisfactory; if not, you will return it promptly 
and in good condition. Ask that a half dozen good 
records be selected and sent with the graphophone. 
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Exercise 4. — Reply to this order. Tell by what 
railroad the graphophoue is shipped, and mention the 
waybill enclosed. Tell what records you have selected 
and express the wish that both these and the graptw- 
phone may be entirely satisfactory. 

A Typical Business Letter 

229 Central Ave., BUtffton, Col. 
Dec. 24, 1912. 
The Emporium Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me by Wells Fargo express fifty (50) 
yards of silk ribbon, light blue, and one half inch 
wide. Send C.O.D. to the address given above. 

Kindly hurry the order as I need the ribbon at 
once. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) Margaret Holt 

A Formal Invitation 

Mrs. Winston Norcross requests the pleasure of 
Miss Waters' company at dinner on Wednesday, 
January fourth, at seven o'clock. 
234 Main Street. 

A Formal Reply, Accepting 

Miss Waters accepts with pleasure Mrs. Nor- 
cross's kind invitation for Wednesday evening, 
January fourth, at seven o'clock. 
25 Maple Ave., 
January first. 
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A Formal Reply, Declining 
Miss' Waters regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents her accepting Mrs. Norcross's kind invita- 
tion for Wednesday evening. 
25 Maple Ave., 
January first. 

Proper Addresses, Salutations and Closing 

The street and street number are always omitted in 
addressing to small towns where mail is not delivered 
by carriers. 

Proper salutations in letters between relatives and 
intimate friends are as follows: Dear John, Dear Mabel, 
My dear John, My dear Mabel, etc. 

Proper salutations in letters between mere acquaint- 
ances are: Dear Mr. Mills, My dear Mr. Mills, Dear 
Dr. Drake, My dear Dr. Drake, Dear Miss Williams, My 
dear Miss Williams, etc. 

Proper salutations in business letters and letters to 
those not personal acquaintances are as follows: Dear 
Sir, My dear Sir, Dear Madam, My dear Madam, Gentle- 
men: etc. (A colon is used after each of these). 

In familiar or affectionate letters, the formal closing 
is as follows: Yours cordially, Faithfully yours, Your 
loving son, Yours, with love, etc. 

In business letters proper closings are: Yours truly, 
Very truly yours, Respectfully yours, Yours sincerely, 
Sincerely yours, Very sincerely yours, etc. 
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Four-minute Talk: The Thrift of Securing ■ Good 

Education 

Optional for Young Citizens 

Is education a wise investment of time and money? 

See Bureau of Education Bulletin Number 22, entitled 

"The Money Value of Education." 
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CHAPTER DC 
THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Lesson 84 
Synonyms 

The great fundamental in the expression of ideas is 
an adequate vocabulary. The student who learns the 
spelling, pronunciation, and meaning of each new word 
as he meets it in his reading, will progress in the art of 
speaking and writing if he will only use each new word 
as soon as possible after it is acquired. When a writer 
has at his command several possible words with nearly 
the same meaning from which to choose exactly the 
word that best fits his purpose, then he may begin to 
take delight in the art of writing. 

Exercise. — Discriminate these synonyms; i.e., show 
differences in meaning and use. 

1. Pretty, beautiful, lovely, handsome, attractive, 
charming. 

2. Great, large, big, immense, collossal, enormous, gigan- 
tic, vast, extensive. 

3. Awful, terrible, fearful, dreadful, appalling, horrible. 

4. Guess, think, suppose, imagine, presume, conjecture. 

5. Nice, elegant, splendid, delightful, fine, exquisite, 
dainty. 

6. Fierce, ferocious, wild, savage, furious, angry, mad. 

7. Bright, smart, clever, sharp, quick-witted, capable, 
talented, gifted. 

141 
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8. Scholar, pupil, student. 

9. Residence, abode, dwelling, house, home. 

10. Say, answer, reply, retort, exclaim, rejoin, cry. 

11. Stupid, silly, foolish, ludicrous, ridiculous. 

12. Dislike, hate, detest, despise, abhor.. 

13. Job, trade, vocation, calling, business, occupation, 
employment, profession. ' 

Lesson 85 
Words often Confused 
Exercise. — Discriminate the following words. Use 
the dictionary when necessary. 

accept, except leave, let 

affect, effect show, play 

angry, mad ride, drive 

lose, loose invent, discover 

teach, learn party, person 

lie, lay practical, practicable 

fly, flow, flee fix, mend 

likely, liable sit, set 

love, like rise, raise 

Lesson 86 
Colloquialisms and Provincialisms 
Certain words and expressions are used only in con- 
versation, not in dignified speech or writing; these are 
called colloquialisms. Other expressions are used only 
in limited parts of the English-speaking world; these 
are called provincialisms. Avoid colloquialisms and pro- 
vincialisms in your writing, except where in direct dis- 
course you wish to record the utterances of illiterate 
people. 
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Exercise 1. — Choose correct expressions for the 
colloquial and provincial expressions below: 

1. We looked all over but couldn't find it. 

2. I must go home. Can't you go a piece with me? 

3. Don't sauce back! 

4. Smith is well of. 

5. The fellow is off. He doesn't know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

6. This firm "does not carry a line of dress goods. 

7. He's all in, but he won't give in that he is. 

8. It is time to do the barn chores. 

9. What are you up to now? 

10. It's a cinch no gink will come it on that guy. 
For vividness of ideas use specific rather than genera] 
expressions. 

Examples 



General 


More Specific Still More Specific 


go 


walk 


saunter 


book 


big book big red book 


bird 


waterfowl wild duck 


Exercise 2. - 


-Choose 


more specific terms for each 


ie following: 






animal 




tree fruit 


man 




table house 


flower 




move 


vegetable 




colored 



Lesson 87 
Technical Expressions 
Technical words are those which pertain to some par- 
ticular art, science, or trade. They are understood and 
used only by the expert. Such words must either be 
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explained or avoided in writing fot the general public. 
Even sports have their technical words, not understood 
by those unfamiliar with the game. 

Exercise. — Describe some contest that you have 
seen, so that your description may be read and under- 
stood by one who is unfamiliar with the game. 

Suggested Subjects 

1. A football game. 4. A tennis match. 

2. A basket-ball game. 5. A croquet match. 

3. A baseball game. 6. A golf tournament. 

After writing, look over your theme to see that no 
technical terms are used without explanation, and that 
the thought is clear and interesting. 

Lesson 88 
Simple Words 
Use simple words; avoid affectation and fine writing. 
In lofty themes the long, sonorous words of Latin origin 
may be useful; in abstruse themes they may be neces- 
sary, for sometimes unusual words are more exact in 
meaning; but in ordinary narrative and description use 
short, simple, Anglo-Saxon words wherever possible. 

Exercise 1. —Choose simple words for the expres- 
sions below: 

Precipitous acclivity In the aggregate 

In a recumbent position Pathetic 

Mental acumen 
Avoid hackneyed expressions. A word is hackneyed 
which is too much used. 
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Exercise 2. — Find equivalents for these hackneyed 
expressions: 

1. We wended our way. 

2. Thunder of applause. 

3. An impressive sight. 

4. Wreathed in smiles. 

5. Favor us with a selection. 

6. At the expiration of. 

7. Departed this life. 

8. The billowy waves. 



Obsolete Words 
Certain words and expressions are found in poetry 
which are not found in good prose. Other words, once in 
good use, have become obsolete; that is, they have ceased 
to be used in good prose. Archaic words are those 
found in early writings only, as in the Bible. The prose 
writer should avoid poetic, archaic, and obsolete words. 
Exercise 1. — Find other words for the following 
poetic, archaic, and obsolete expressions: 
even (a noun) aye bourne 

oft wax and wane port (carriage) 

thou rill anon 

ay bosky erstwhile 

Lesson 90 

Oral Composition: My High School Course 

Make a brief outline for a four-minute talk to the 

class on the subject, "What I Hope to Gain From My 

High School Course." Flan your speech, but do not 
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write it. Organize the material carefully. Consider 
the value of particular studies, such as English, of 
graduation as a means of admission into college and 
into various vocations, of the habit-forming element in 
education, of the social advantages of high school life, 
the advantages of physical training, sports, and games. 
If you find that you have too much material, cu,t out 
the least interesting; arrange what is left in the order of 
climax, and practice speaking before an imaginary audi- 
ence. If you speak from your outline three times before 
going to class, words can hardly fail you when you come 
to speak before the class. Work for clearness of enun- 
ciation, ease, naturalness, and animation. 1 



Lesson 91 
Written Composition: My High School Course 
Write a theme of two or three pages on the subject 
as you presented it in your talk to the class. 

Lesson 91a 
Pour-minute Talk on Thrifty Traits of Character 

Optional for Young Citizens 

How acquired: By doing at once the duty that lies 
nearest you. 

The money value of honesty, honor, courage, and truth. 

Generosity and wise charity promote friendship and 
help toward self-mastery. 

■You will find helpful ideas on the value of your high school work in 
the author's How to Study and What to Study, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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CHAPTER X 
SENTENCE FORMS AND RHETORICAL DEVICES 

Lesson 92 
Variety in the Choice of Sentence Forma 
The art of writing demands variety in the types of 
sentences used. Let us review the various types as 
determined by their use and structure. Sentences are 
classified as to their use into declarative, imperative, in- 
terrogatory, and exclamatory sentences. 

1. Definition. — A sentence that makes a statement 
is called a declarative sentence. 

Examples: It is the bright day that brings forth the adder. 
He will not smile though Nestor swear the jest were 
laughable. 

2. Definition. — A sentence that commands is called 
an imperative sentence. 

Examples: Give me liberty or give me death. Strike till 
the last aimed for expires. 

3. Definition.— A sentence that asks a question is 
called an interrogative sentence. 

Examples: And what is so rare as a day in June? Did 
you call, my lord? 

4. Definition. — A sentence that expresses thought 
with emotion is called an exclamatory sentence. 

Example: How hard it is for women to keep counsel! 
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Any sentence whether of the declarative, the impera- 
tive, or the interrogatory type may be made exclamatory, 
if uttered with emotion. 

Sentences are classified as to their form and struc- 
ture into simple, compound, complex, and compound- 
complex sentences. They may further be classified as 
long or short, and loose or periodic. 

5. Definition. — A sentence that contains but one 
subject and predicate, either of which may be com- 
pound, is called a simple sentence. 

Examples: No price is set on the lavish summer. Every 
great and commanding movement in the annals of the world 
is the triumph of enthusiasm. 

6. Definition. — A sentence that contains two or 
more independent clauses is called a compound sentence. 

Example: Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

7. Definition. — A sentence that contains one inde- 
pendent and one or more dependent clauses is called a 
complex sentence. 

Example: He who proposes to be an author, should first 
be a student. 

8. Definition. — A sentence that contains two or 
more independent and one or more dependent clauses 
is a compound-complex sentence. 

Example: A crowd is not company, and faces are but a 
gallery of pictures, where there is no love. 

Exercise 1 . — Change these short sentences into 
longer ones by combining. In each case tell whether 
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the resulting sentence is complex, compound, or com- 
plex-compound. Remember that clauses may often be 
shortened to phrases or even to single words. 

1. Scarce a day or night passed over but some dismal 
thing happened in Harrow Alley. It was a place full of 
poor people. Most of these belonged to the butcher trade. 

2. Sometimes during the plague heaps and throngs of 
people would burst out of the alley. They were most of 
them women. They made a dreadful clamour. It was 
mixed or compounded of screeches, crying?, and calling one 
another. We could not conceive what to make of it. 

3. Almost all the night the dead cart stood at the end of 
that alley. If it went in, it could not well turn again. It 
could go in but a little way. 

4. There it stood to receive bodies. The churchyard 
was but a little way off. If the cart went away full, it 
would soon be back again. 

5. It is impossible to describe the cries the poor people 
would make. This occurred when they brought the bodies 
of their children and friends out to the cart. By the num- 
ber one would have thought there had been none left behind. 

6. Several times they cried murder. Sometimes they 
shouted fire. But it was all distraction. One could per- 
ceive it was the complaining of distressed people. 

— Adapted from Defoe's Plague in London. 

Exeecise 2. — Change these long sentences to short 
ones. See if you can improve upon the style. 

Little sleep is taken in London this night, for some are 
at work to quench the fire while others are attempting to 
stop its course by pulling down houses; but all to no pur- 
pose, since if it be a little allayed, or put to a stand, in some 
places, it quickly recruits and recovers its forces, after which 
it leaps, and mounts, and makes the more furious onset as 
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it drives back all opposers, snatches the weapons out of their 
hands, seizes upon the waterhouses and engines, and makes 
them unfit for service. 

September the third, the Exchange was burnt, and in 
three days almost all the city within the walls; for the 
people within the walls, having none to conduct them right, 
could do nothing to resist it, but stand and see their houses 
bum without remedy, as the engines were presently out oi 
order and useless. 

Now tearfulness and terror doth surprise all the citizens 
of London, as men were in a miserable hurry, full of dis- 
traction and confusion, for they had not the command of 
their own thoughts to inquire and reflect what was fit and 
proper to be done. 

It would have grieved the heart of an unconcerned per- 
son to see the rueful looks, the pale cheeks, the tears trickling 
down from the eyes (where the greatness of sorrow and 
amazement could give leave for such vent) the smiting of 
the breast, the wringing of the hands; to hear the sighs and 
groans, the doleful weeping speeches of the distressed citi- 
zens, when they were bringing forth their wives and then- 
little ones (some from their sick beds) out of their houses, 
and sending them into the fields with their goods. 

— Adapted from DeFoe's Fire in London. 

Lesson 93 
Loose and Periodic Sentences 
1. Definition. — A sentence that completes its prin- 
cipal clause before the close is a loose sentence. It 
may therefore be concluded at one or more places before 
the end and still make sense. 

Example: I had inquired after Mr. Roscoe's library, # 
which had consisted of scarce and foreign books, # from 
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many of which he had drawn the materials for his Italian 
Histories. 

In this sentence a full stop might occur after library, 
also after books. 

2. Definition. — A sentence in which completion of 
the sense is suspended till the end is a periodic sentence. 
Such a sentence does not make complete sense if con- 
cluded earlier. 

Example: When the ship is decked out in all her canvas, 
every sail swelled, and careering gaily over the curling waves, 
how lofty, how gallant she appears. 

Exercise 1. — Change the following loose sentences 
to periodic, or as near the periodic form as possible: 

1. The mariner naturally avails himself of the first pause 
in the storm to take his latitude and ascertain how far the 
elements have driven him from his true course, when he 
has been tossed for many days in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea. 

2. Let us imitate this prudence before we float farther 
on the waves of this debate that we may at least be able 
to conjecture where we are. I ask for the reading of the 
resolution before the Senate. 

3. We have thus heard, sir, what the resolution is which 
is actually before us. 

4. It will readily occur, to every one that it is almost the 
only subject about which something' has not been said in 
the speech, running through two days, by which the Senate 
has been entertained by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

5. American liberty still lives in the strength of its man- 
hood and full of its original spirit there where it raised its 
first voice, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained. 

6. May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth when 
I shall be found, sir, in my place here in the Senate or else- 
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where, to sneer at public merit because it happens to spring 
up beyond the little limits of my own state or neighborhood; 
when I refuse, for any such cause or for any cause, the 
homage due to American talent, to elevated patriotism, to 
sincere devotion to liberty and the country; or, if I see an 
uncommon endowment of Heaven, if I see extraordinary 
capacity and virtue in any son of the South, and if, moved 
by local prejudice, or gangrened by state jealousy I get up 
here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and 
just fame! — Adapted from Webster's Reply to Hayne. 

Exercise 2. — Change these periodic sentences to 
the loose form: 

1. Advancing into the interior parts of Russia and there 
finding travelling on horseback rather unfashionable in win- 
ter, I took a single horse sledge, and drove briskly towards 
St. Petersburg. 

2. Whether it was in Eastland or Jugernanland, I do not 
exactly recollect; but in the midst of a dreary forest, a 
terrible wolf, making at me with all the speed of ravenous 
winter hunger, I suddenly espied. ' 

3. There being no possibility of escape, he soon overtook 
me. 

4. Mechanically laying myself down flat in the sledge, I 
let my horse run for safety. 

5. What I wished, but hardly hoped or expected, hap- 
pened immediately after. 

6. The wolf, not minding me in the least, but leaping 
over me and falling furiously on the horse began to tear 
and devour the hind part of the poor animal, which ran the 
faster for his pain and terror. 

7. Thus unnoticed and safe myself, presently lifting my 
head slyly up, with horror I beheld that the wolf had eaten 
bis way into the horse's body. 

8. When ere long be had fairly forced himself into it, I, 
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taking advantage, fell upon him with the butt end of my 
whip. 

9. This unexpected attack was just what I wanted, 
for it so frightened him that he leaped forward with all 
his might.. 

10. As the horse's carcass now dropped on the ground, 
in his place the wolf was in the harness. 

11. I, on my part, continually whipping him, we both, 
contrary to our respective expectations, and very much to 
the astonishment of the spectators arrived in full career in 
St. Petersburg. — Adapted from Baron Munchausen. 



Lesson 94 
Special Uses for Various Types of Sentences 

It has been said that the art of writing demands 
variety in the use of sentences. Of course this does not 
mean that the literary artist says as he writes, "Lo, 
now I will make a long sentence, now a short, now a 
compound, and now a periodic." There is nothing so 
artificial as that about the skilful use of sentences; and 
yet it is not by any means a matter of indifference what 
type of sentence is used at particular points in the com- 
position. Every type of sentence has its particular 
effect; and its abuse is to use it without reference to 
its effect. 

Short Sentences and Lone 

Short sentences are more easily comprehended than 
longer sentences. They are clearer, more quickly un- 
derstood. They are therefore especially well suited to 
spoken discourse. The reader can go back and read 
again the long sentences in a difficult passage, but the 
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hearer can hear but once. He must be made to under- 
stand instantly and once for all. 

Every word in a short sentence is given weight and 
force not only by its simplicity and consequent clear- 
ness, but also by the fact that there are few, if any, sub- 
ordinate elements in such a sentence. There being no 
modifying words, phrases, and clauses, every word in 
the short sentence is given the importance of a main 
element. Short sentences therefore increase the vigor, 
force, and emphasis of the writing. Such a style is well 
suited to the expression of weighty thoughts, and ill 
suited to the statement of unimportant details. The 
short sentence is well suited to express the topic of 
a paragraph and to indicate a transition or change 
of thought within the paragraph. A short, simple sen- 
tence may be placed to advantage before a long, 
complex one to generalize briefly the more detailed 
statement which follows in the long sentence. There is 
another place where short sentences are especially effec- 
tive; i.e., in exciting narratives. Since modifiers are 
few, verbs are relatively more frequent, giving the effect 
of rapid action; while the frequent pauses between 
short sentences create the effect of breathlessness which 
accompanies excitement and rapid action. 

Short sentences do not admit of the proper grouping 
of unimportant details. In explanations, therefore, in 
descriptions, in the expression of contrasting ideas, 
wherever details must be grouped to complete the idea, 
long sentences are more useful. In the long sentences, 
moreover, there is possible a swing, rhythm, and smooth- 
ness which accords well with the dignity of a lofty 
theme. 
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Periodic and Loose Sentences 

The periodic sentence, suspending its main statement 
till all the subordinate ideas are expressed, and so giving 
a completeness of impression, is especially suited to add 
dignity and seriousness to themes. In oral discourse 
such sentences may well accord with the nobility of a 
finished and highly wrought oration. The abuse of such 
sentences is their overuse, which results in apparent strain- 
ing for effect, and which may result in an anti-climax, 

Periodic sentences may also call for such strained at- 
tention on the part of the hearer that presently the 
sound alone and not the sense reaches him. 

Loose sentences convey an easy, natural, conversa- 
tional style. They make no demand for strained at- 
tention and are well suited to familiar discourse such as 
stories, letters, and news articles. Their careless use 
may lead to lack of unity and variety, and to slovenli- 
ness in the use of conjunctions. 

Balanced Sentences 

Perhaps the type of sentence which is the most artistic 
in its effect is the balanced sentence. Its beauty lies 
in its parallel construction which aids the understanding 
by balancing two contrasting thoughts and preserving 
parallel expression to make the contrast more apparent. 

Example: I thought this man had been a lord among 
wits; but I find he is only a wit among lords. 

In this sentence / find parallels / thought; and a wit 
among lords parallels a lord among wits. 

Example: The Puritans hated bearbaiting, not because 
it gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators. 
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Here the parallels are still more apparent: because it 
gave is an expression identical in each part; pleasure 
parallels pain, and to the spectators parallels to the bear. 



How to Give Emphasis to Words Within the Sentence 

It is possible to give emphasis to a word, phrase, or 
clause within a sentence or to take away emphasis by 
various devices. Special emphasis may also be given to 
a whole statement. 

1 . A subject or verb may be emphasized by inversion. 
Example: All their bare sabers flashed. 

Flashed all their sabers bare. 

2. Any noun or pronoun may be emphasized by using 
an anticipatory adverb or pronoun before it. 

Example: I called you. 

It was / that called you, 

It was you that I called. 
Example: An apple tree grew by the door. 

There was an apple tree growing by the door. 

3. Any word may be emphasized by placing it before 
a pause such as is given by a comma or other mark of 
punctuation. 

Example: John can go, but William must stay. 

John, indeed, can go; William, however, must 
stay. 

4. Adjectives, adverbs, and phrases are more em- 
phatic when placed out of their natural order. 
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Adjective. Flashed all their bare sabers. 

Flashed all their sabers bare. 

Adverb. The sail flaps idly in the breeze. 

Idly the sail flaps in the breeze. 
Phrase. They sang amidst the storm, 

Amidst the storm they sang. 

5. A modifying clause can be made more emphatic 
by placing it last. 

Example: If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
Now prepare to shed tears */ you have any. 

6. A declarative statement may be made more em- 
phatic as an interrogative. Such interrogatives are 
called rhetorical questions. 

Example: Can storied um or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

7. A statement may be made more emphatic as an 
exclamation. 

Example: The night is quiet, not a breath stirring. 

How quiet is the night, not a breath stirring! 

8. A direct quotation is more emphatic than an in- 
direct. 

Indirect. He said that he was my father's ghost. 
Direct. He said, "I am thy father's ghost." 

9. The intensives — myself, himself, itself, etc. and 
very are useful for purposes of emphasis. 

Example: Thou sure and firm-set earth 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for 

fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

Example: Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 
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10. The most emphatic position for a word, phrase, 
or clause in a sentence is the close of the sentence. The 
most emphatic position for a sentence in a paragraph is 
the close of the paragraph. 

Exercise. — Point out words, phrases, clauses or 
sentences which are emphasized in the sentences below 
and tell how the emphasis is secured. 



1 Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but 

2 in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and 

3 dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked by 

4 changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind of 

5 temporal death to people choked between walls and 

6 curtains, is only a light and living slumber to the man 

7 who sleeps a-field. All night long he can hear Nature 
S breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her rest, 
9 she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring hour, 

10 unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a wakeful 

11 influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemisphere, and 

12 all the outdoor world are on their feet. It is then that 

13 the cock first crows, not this time to announce the 

14 dawn, but like a cheerful watchman speeding the course 

15 of night. Cattle awake on the meadows; sheep break 

16 their fast on dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair 

17 among the ferns; and houseless men, who have lain 

18 down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and behold 

19 the beauty of the night. 

20 At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of 

21 Nature are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same 

22 hour to life? Do the stars rain down an influence, or 

23 do we share some thrill of mother earth below our rest- 

24 ing bodies? Even shepherds and old country-folk, who 

25 are the deepest read of these arcana, have not a guess 
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26 as to the means or purpose of this nightly resurrection. 

27 Towards two in the morning they declare the thing 

28 takes place; and neither know nor inquire further. And 

29 at least it is a pleasant incident. We are disturbed in 

30 our slumber only, like the luxurious Montaigne, "that 

31 we may the better and more sensibly relish it." We 

32 have a moment to look upon the stars. And there is a 

33 special pleasure for some minds in the reflection that 

34 we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures in our 

35 neighbourhood, that we have escaped out of the Bastille 

36 of civilization, and are become, for the time being, a 

37 mere kindly animal and a sheep of Nature's flock. 

— Travels wUk a Donkey, Stevenson. 

B 

1 Let me play the fool: 

2 With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 

3 And let my liver rather heat with wine 

4 Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

5 Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

6 Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

7 Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

8 By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio — 

9 I love thee, and it is my love that speaks, — 

10 There are a sort of men, whose visages 

11 Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 

12 And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

13 With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

14 Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

15 As who should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 

16 And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! " 

17 O my Antonio, I do know of these, 

18 That therefore only are reputed wise 

19 For saying nothing; when, I am very sure, 

20 If they should speak, would almost damn those ears, 
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21 Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

22 I'll tell thee more of this another time: 

23 But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

24 For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 

— Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. 



Contrast and Comparison 

The value of comparison and contrast should be fully 
understood by the writer who desires clear and forceful 
expression. Have you ever noticed that the photog- 
rapher who wishes to show the great size of a redwood 
tree, a cliff, or a giant waterfall, takes care to have some 
well-known object in the picture, such as a man or a 
horse and carriage? Why does he do this? It is for 
purposes of comparison. The eye must have, some- 
thing in the picture with which to measure the cliff, 
the tree, or the waterfall. 

When the measuring object is very small in com- 
parison with the object measured, we have contrast. 
Tom Thumb standing beside the circus giant produces 
a contrast that vividly brings out both the diminutive 
stature of the one and the huge proportions of the 
other. If we know the height of the dwarf, we might 
compare that of another dwarf with him to good ad- 
vantage. We compare things that are alike in some 
particular; we contrast those that are unlike. 

In all comparisons and contrasts it is well to measure 
the unknown thing, which we are describing, with the 
known. Do not try to make an unfamiliar object or 
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idea clear by reference to something which may be 
equally unfamiliar to the reader. 

The fields in which comparison and contrast lie are 
as wide as life itself: laughter and tears, sleep and wak- 
ing, success and failure, strength and weakness, darkness 
and light, white and black, good and bad, great and 
small, — these are only a few of the infinite variety of 
opposites. The interesting thing about contrasts is 
that the one is appreciated only by the presence of its 
opposite. The hero seems more heroic because there 
is a villain in the story; the lovers' happy union is 
appreciated all the more after the sorrowful difficulties 
that kept them apart. Contrast is necessary to interest, 
and comparison to clearness. 

Exercise 1. — Write a theme the chief interest of 
which is in the contrast. Below are some suggestive 
subjects. 

1. A building, town, or home before and after the catas- 
trophe (fire, cyclone, bankruptcy, etc.). 

2. Before and after fortune smiled. 

3. At home and before company. 

4. Good traits and bad in my friend, 

5. From the farm of a thrifty man to the farm of the 
ne'er-do-weel. 

6. The Thanksgiving dinner table before and after dinner. 

7. Before and after the summer storm. 

8. The river and woods in summer and winter. 

Exercise 2. — Write a theme which is developed by 
the comparison of two or three things. Note the dif- 
ferences as well as the similarities. Below are some 
suggestive subjects. 
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1. Compare two stories or books you have recently read. 

2. Wilson and Hughes. 

3. An oak and an elm tree. 

4. The body as a machine. 

5. The public high school and the private academy. 

6. Two football teams. 

7. Two buildings in the town. 

8. Fishing and hunting. 

9. Work and play. 

10. Painting and photography. 



Lesson 97 
Rhetorical Figures 

1. A simile is a comparison of things in most ways 
unlike, but like in one particular. The simile is usually 
introduced by as, just as, like, or as if. 

Example: God is like a rock. 

2. A metaphor is the calling of one thing by the name 
of another which resembles it in some one particular 
only. 

Example: God is a rock. 

3. A metonymy is the calling of a thing by the 
name of some conspicuous feature or circumstance at- 
tending it. 

Example: The common people appealed to the throne. 
Example: The foot were full five thousand, 
The horse were thousands three, 

Exercise 1. — Make metaphors and metonymies out 
of the following by using one word for the italicized 
expressions in each sentence. 
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1. The men were of an exceedingly strong and unyielding 
character. 

2. The general could count on two thousand men armed 
with spears. 

3. The weak young fellow was easily bent and fashioned 
in the hands of such rogues. 

4. It was believed that the gates were opened by some 
treacherous person or persons. 

Exercise 2. — Pick out and classify the figures in 
some poem or act of a Shakespearean play; such as, 
Sir Launfal, The Deserted Village, The Merchant of 
Venice, Sohrab and Ruslum, or the Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

Lesson 97a 

Four-minute Talk on the Thrift of Keeping 

Accounts 

Optional for Young Citizens 

The best way to leam thrift. 

Family accounts of daily income and expenditure. 

Personal accounts of daily income and expenditure. 
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Supplementary Sentences for Drill Work 

1. Trees grow. 

2. Oceans rolled between. 

3. Dame Nature decked herself with flowers. 

4. Apples are ripe. 

5. Bells are ringing. 

6. Nellie died. 

7. Cattle divide the hoof and chew the cud. 

8. Beauty is everywhere. 

9. A round peg will not fit a square hole. 

10. Rich rugs of oriental design covered the floor. 

11. He was a chief. 

12. There never lived a man more kind of heart. 
15. She had rings on her fingers. 

14. Great bodies move slowly. 

15. The dog whined. 

16. His pockets bulged with marbles which rattled as he 
walked. 

17. In the time of roses, hope thou, weary heart. 

18. I have at last found you. 

19. Many a mile the road will wind. 

20. The mill will never grind again with the water that 
is past. 

21. Make the world safe for democracy. 

22. Where are my books? 

23. Never again would he be so careless. 

24. Sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing. 

25. The bubble broke. 

26. Deer ran down the mountain side. 

i6 S 
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27. Electricity had become the mysterious agent of 
man's will. 

28. The guns' barrage shall cease. 

29. Is it true that man was made to mourn? 

30. The longest lane must have an end. 

31. How the darkies shouted! 

32. I cannot sing the old songs. 

33. Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

34. In every action reflect upon the end. 

35. Just in the gate dwelt pale diseases and repining age. 

36. The only things in which we can be said to have any 
property are our actions. 

37. Our riches may be taken from us by misfortune, our 
reputation by malice, our friends by death; but our actions 
must follow us beyond the grave. 

38. We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 

39. How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labor with an age of ease. 

40. Increase of years makes men more talkative. 

41. How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 

42. Boys must not have the ambitious cares of men. 

43. Encourage innocent amusements. 

44. Her who fairest does appear, 
Crown the queen of all the year. 

45. She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 

46. The sun should not set upon our anger. 

47. A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

48. To be angry at trifles is mean and foolish. 

49. When you have nothing to say, say nothing. 

50. By attention ideas are registered in the memory. 

51. She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. 

52. How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. 
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53. As the calling dignifies the man, so the man much 
more advances his calling. 

54. Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by 
which you may spell characters. 

55. Oh give us the man who sings at his work! 

56. One is scarcely sensible to fatigue whilst he marches 
to music. 

57. Children are travelers newly arrived in a strange 
country. 

58. Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 

59. The thief doth fear each bush an officer. 

60. Man's inhumanity to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn. 

61. Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound, 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

62. The wise for cure on exercise depend. 

63. God never made his work for man to mend. 

64. A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery 
of pictures, where there is no love. 

65. Thy better soul abhors a liar's part. 

66. Much danger makes great hearts most resolute. 

67. "Us an old maxim in the schools 
That flattery's the food of fools. 

68. Why does one climate and one soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, 

Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue? 

69. Conversation is the music of the mind. 

70. Were we as eloquent as angels, yet would we please 
some men, some women, and some children much more by 
listening than by talking. 

71. The first ingredient in conversation is truth, the next 
good sense, the third good humor, and the fourth wit. ■ 
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72. A great deal of talent is lost in the world for want of a 
little courage. 

73. Be wise with speed; 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

74. To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

75. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

76. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

77. He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to duty 
approaches sublimity. 

78. Freedom is the wage of self-control. 

79. In life can love be bought with gold? 

80. Are friendship's pleasures to be sold? 

81. No; all that's worth a wish, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives, unbribed, unsought. 

82. Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good. 

83. Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

84. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

85. Beware, of little expenses; a small leak will sink a 
great ship. 

86. Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 

87. Every great and commanding moment in the annals 
of the world is the triumph of enthusiasm. 

88. Envy is a passion that always implies inferiority, 
wherever it resides. 

89. The sweetest bird builds near the ground, 

The loveliest flower springs low; 
And we must stoop for happiness, 
If we its worth would know. 
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90. True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good. 

91. Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. 

92. Example is the school of mankind, and they will 
learn at no other. 

93. People seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 

94. A man must often exercise, or fast, or take physic, 
or he sick. 

95. Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, — there all the honor lies. 

96. He who receives a good turn should never forget it; 
he who does one should never remember it. 

97. The nightingale, their only vesper-bell, 
Sang sweetly to the rose the day's farewell. 

98. In Spain, it is said, the great Cervantes died of hunger. 

99. The lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluted in her song the morning gray. 

100. Sweet is the breath of morn. 

101. He who proposes to be an author, should first be a 
student. 

102. Of all the things which men can do or make here 
below, by far the most momentous, wonderful, and worthy 
are things we call books. 

103. Next to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition 
is that of good books. 

104. There is nothing more wonderful than a book — a 
message to us from the dead, from a human soul whom we 
never saw, who lives, perhaps, thousands of miles away. 

105. The sports of children satisfy the child. 

106. A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by. 

107. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
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108. They are happy whose natures sort with their 
vocations. 

109. To watch the com grow and the blossoms set, to 
draw hard breath over plowshare and spade, to read, to 
think, to love, to hope, to pray — these are the things 
to make men happy. 

110. Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 
The glow-worm lights his gem. 

111. Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest 
thought. 

112. To know, to esteem, to love, — and then to part, 
Makes up life's tale to many a feeling heart. 

113. Troubles spring from idleness, and grievous toils 
from needless ease. 

114. My mind to me a kingdom is. 

115. Industry makes all things easy. 

116. See! the dappled gray coursers of the morn 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs, 

And chase it through the sky. 

117. It was the lark, the herald of the mom. 

118. Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

119. But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 

120. Yon gray lines, 

That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

121. The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the wings of night 

As a feather is wafted downward 

From an eagle in its flight. 

122. The night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
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123. There appears to be greater desire to live long than 
to live well. 

124. She sat like patience on a monument. 

125. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all their country's wishes blest. 

126. "Land of Song," said the warrior bard, 

"Though all the world betray thee, 

One sword at least thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee!" 

127. Nothing so much prevents our being natural as the 
desire of appearing so. 

128. Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

129. But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

130. Solemnly, mournfully, 

Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

131. Cover the embers, 

And put out the light; 

Toil comes with the morning, 

And rest with the night. 

132. Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the tire. 

133. No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall I 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 

134. A proverb is the wit of one and the wisdom of many. 

135. The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavor 
to be what you desire to appear. 

136. The Lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Near and more near the thunders roll. 

137. Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 
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138. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may; 
Old time is still a-flying. 

139. Look up, and behold the eternal fields that lie around 
the throne of God. 

140. Words are mighty, words are living; 
Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels, crowding round us 
With heaven's light upon their wings. 

141. Oh, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant; 
And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 

142. God's world is bathed in beauty, 

God's world is steeped in light; 
It is the self-same glory 

That makes the day so bright, 
Which thrills the earth with music, 

Or hangs, the stars in night. 

143. The world is so full of a number of things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

144. I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom, 

145. Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber's chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 

Of other days around me, — 
The smiles, the tears 

Of boyhood's years, 
The words of love then spoken, 

The eyes that shone 
Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
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Habit-forming Drills 



The object of these drills is to correct common errors in speech by 
making it easier to use good English than it is to use bad. This result 
is attained by repetition that establishes habits of speech. If persisted 
in, repetition will gain for the correct expressions a place in the mind 
that will result in habitual and unconscious use. The principle of repeti- 
tion at increasing intervals adds to the effectiveness of the drill. In 
order to make the mental impression vivid while the drill is in process, 
the teacher should demand (i) that the pupils sit up straight, (*) that 
they show the greatest possible speed of utterance, (3) that every pupil 
is in the game as the class repeats aloud in concert. 

It is well to have charts of the drills made in large black letters to 
be hung before the class during practice. A good way to drill by these 
charts is something like the following: Give Chart I three times a day 
for the first week, twice a day for the second, and once a day for the 
third; after that omit it for a week, then give it; next omit it for a 
month and give it; then review it at the close of the term. Begin Chart 
II the second week and proceed as with Chart I, and so with the rest. 
Local conditions should govern the precise amount of drill. More drill 
is needed on certain charts in some localities than in others. 



I 

1. You are. 




2. You were. 




3. You aren't. 




4. You weren't. 




5. They are. 




6. They were. 




7. They aren't. 




8. They weren't. 




Repeat the drill, 


changed 


to question form : 


1. Are 


you? to. 





II 


1. It 


IS I. 


1 


It 


is he. 




It 


is she. 




It 




S 


It 


is they. 


t 


It 


isn't I. 




It 


sn't he. 


i 


It 


isn't she. 




It 






It isn't they. 


Repeat the drill, changed 


toquestions: 1. Is it I? etc. 
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ni 


1 


It was he. 


3 


It was she. 


A 


It was we. 


5 


It was they. 


t 


It wasn't I. 




It wasn't he. 


8 


It wasn't she. 


i 




IC 


It wasn't they. 


Change to questions: 


i. Was it I? etc. 



IV 


I. It must be he. 


a 


It may be she. 


3 


It might be they. 




It can't be I. 




It couldn't be we. 


6 


It will be he. 


7 


Might it be they? 


I 


Can it be I ? 




Must it be they? 




Won't it be she ? 


ii 


Will it be we? 


is. Could it be they ? 





V 


, 


Each of the boys is. 


3 


Neither of the cities Is. 


1 


Every one of the plants is. 


4- 


Not one of the big oaks is. 




Each of the children does. 


f> 


Neither of the old men does. 




Every one of the countries does. 


ft. 


Not one of the students does. 


9 


Each of the gills who are here sings. 





VI 


; 


John writes well. 
He can't read well. 




Can he draw well? 


4 

5 


Will plays well. 

He doesn't speak well. 

Can he swim well? 


7 
8 


Mary can sing well. 
All act well. 


9 


They behave well. 
They try to do well. 
Everything goes well. 
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VII 

He doesn't, she doesn't, it doesn't know. 
Fred doesn't, Mary doesn't, Bob doesn't; so 
I don't, you don't, we don't, they don't. 
It doesn't mack mailer; the wind doesn't blow. 
Doesn't he, doesn't she, doesn't it pay? 
Don't I, don't you, don't we, don't they? 
Doesn't it matter and doesn't it pain? 
Doesn't it snow and doesn't it rain? 





VIII 


j 


We aren't nearly done. 


a 


Can you follow easily? 


,1 


Surely I can. 


4 


Walk more slowly. 


1 


Write carefully. 


6 


They behave badly. 


7 


He did that nicely. 


8 


Come here quickly. 


9 


We must work rapidly. 





IX 


, 


I know it was they. 


i 


Did you know it to be them? 


&■ 


All thought it was he. 




Vou thought it was she. 


S 


You thought him to be me. 


(i 


Why did you think the man to be him? 




Wh.m did you ask lor? 


8 


Whom did you want? 




Whom did he speak to? 




Who did she think spoke? 


it 


Whom were you talking to? 


12 


Who do they say did it? 
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X 






, 


I have to work. 






3 


He has to study. 






.1 


You don't have to play. 






4 


She has to go. 
It has to be done. 






6 


We have to be there. 
Who doesn't have to ? 






8 


It had to be told. 








The students have to get books. 






Every one of them has t 


write 


themes. 



XI 


1. "Lie down, Buster." 


2 


When ordered, Buster lay down. 


1 


" Lay the child down." 




She laid the child down. 


5 


"Lie still," said she. 


6 


The child lay still. 


7 


She laid a quilt over it. 


8 


"Do not lie on the damp ground." 


9 


" Sit up straight." 




The pupils sat up straight. 




"Set the dishes ou the table." 


ta 


"I will sit here." 


*3 


"Raise your hand." 




He raised his hand. 


IS 


"Now rise and go." 


16 


He rose and went. 
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XII 

. I ought not to go. 

(Repeat with you, he, she, they, Mabel.) 
. I ought not to have gone. 

(Repeat with you, etc. as above.) 
. I would have liked to go. 

(Repeat with you, etc. as above.) 
. I seem unable to understand. 

(Repeat with you, etc. as above.) 





xm 


T 


The tongs were ready. 




The scissors are sharp. 




Measles are catching. 


4 


News is brought. 


S 


The gallows is grewsome. 


h 


Mathematics is hard. 


7 


Politics is (or are) exciting. 


8 


The data are given. 


9 


The alumni are visiting. 



XIV 

Of the two boys. 
i. Will is the taller. 

2. Jack is the heavier. 

3. Is Will the better? 

4. He is not the worse. 

5. Which is the fairer? 
Of three or more boys. 

i. Will is the tallest. 
a. Jack is the heaviest. 

3 . Is Will the best? 

4. He is not the worst. 

5. Which is the fairest? 





XV 


, 


I haven't any money. 




I have no money. 






4 


He has nothing. 


■; 


They haven't anything. 


6 


She has nobody. 




Have you a knife? 


R 


I haven't a knife. 


Q 


Have you anything to eat? 


IO 


What grade have you? 






13 


I have no mark on my theme. 
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XVI 


, 


Between you and me. 


a 


With you and me. 


.1 


For you and me. 




From you and me. 


S 


By you and me. 


o 


To you and me. 


7 


Behind you and me. 


K 


Near you and me. 


9 


After you and me. 




Without you and me. 


II 


Above you and me. 


" 


Beyond you and me. 



xvn 




Change you and m 
to Aim and her. 


in XVI 


XVIII 




Change you and m 
■ to us and them. 


in XVI 


XDC 




Change you and mi 
to my friend and 


inXVT 





XX 


, 


He and I will go. 


3 


She and they are friendly. 


.1 


We boys have fun. 




Mary, Jim and 1 can help. 




You and I know how. 


(1 


Father, mother and I are here. 


7 


Wp prh «n> mnfcinp randy 


8. 


The neighbors and we had a dispute. 


9- 


They and their relatives agree. 





XXI 


, 


We came out upon the porch. 


2 


He pushed John off the step. 




Don't be angry with me. 




I shall be at home within two days. 




It looks as if it would run. 


ft 


We looked in front of the house and behind it. 




We went into the house. 


X 


We searched In all the rooms. 


9 


It was different from what was expected. 
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i. What is the use of ray trying? 

2. By his learning a trade he is able to help. 

3. We don't understand John's doing that. 

4. Their wanting to ride was natural. 

5. What seems strange is your being unwilling to pay. 

6. Do you object to our crossing this field? 

7. There is little sense in their finding fault. 





XXII 






The following drill, 


whimsically arranged to catch atten- 


tion, is worthy of careful .study. 


Itc 


attains most of the ir- 


regular verbs that cause confusion. 




A 


PHOTO 


PLAY 


1 . She drove back. 




19. 


She did a wrong. 


2. She wore gloves. 






Sbe stole a fig. 


3. She rode fast. 




SI. 


She ate it up. 


4. She nearly froze. 




22 


She saw her sin. 


S. She came home. 




23- 


She grew pale. 


6. She blew the horn. 




24. 


She knew the worst. 


7. She sprang out. 




25. 


She became sad. 


8. She flew to the door. 




26. 


She shook her head. 


9. She rang the bell. 




27. 


She broke down. 


10. She ran in. 




28. 


She began to cry. 


n. She spoke up. 




20. 


Her eyes swam. 


12. She sang out. 




3°- 


She wrung her hands. 


13. She drew no reply. 




3'- 


She tore her hair. 


14. She sat down. 




. 32. 


She took a cup. 


15. She wrote a note. 




33- 


She drank it dry. 


16. She rose up. 




34 


She threw herself down. 


17. She went out. 




35 


She gave a gasp. 


18. She fell from grace. 




36. 


She lay still. 
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XXIV 
Change past tense above to the present and repeat. 



XXV 
Change past tenses in XXIII to the present perfect and repeat. 
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C. TEACHERS' APPENDED 

Suggested Definitions 

These definitions are adapted to the language development and knowledge 
of the pupil at the time. They cannot, therefore, be the most perfect defini- 
tions possible to the mature scholar. 

LESSON 

i . Sentence. — A sentence is a thought expressed in words. ... i 
7. Grammar. — Grammar is that branch of the language arts 
which teaches the forms, usages, and relationships of the 
words in a sentence i 

3. Noun. — A noun is the name of something 1 

4. Paragraph. — A paragraph is a group of related sentences 

bearing upon one topic 9 

5. Vert. — A verb is a word that asserts action, being, or posses- 

sions. 13 

6. Auxiliary. — Auxiliaries are verbs used with another verb to 

help express action, being, or state of being r4 

7. Irregular Verb. — An irregular verb is a verb having a special 

form (not ending in ed) to use after the auxiliaries has, 
have, had, and be 15 

8. Subject. — The subject of a sentence tells that about which 

something is asserted 23 

9. Predicate. — The predicate of a sentence tells what is as- 

serted about the subject 33 

10. Transitive Verb. — A transitive verb is a verb that either ex- 
presses possession or indicates an act as passing over 
from the doer to the receiver of this act. It always takes 

a direct object 34 

ir. Direct Object. — The direct object of a sentence completes the 

predicate and names the receiver of the act 34 

19. Predicate Noun. — A predicate noun is a noun which completes 

the predicate and refers to the subject. 36 

13. Intransitive Verb. — All verbs that are not transitive are called 

intransitive verbs 30 

14. Adjective. — A word joined to a noun to describe it or limit its 

application is called an adjective 38 

15. Complete Subject. — The noun with its modifiers is called tbe 

complete subject 40 

181 
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38. Preposition. — A preposition is a word placed before a noun 

or pronoun to show the relation between the person or 
thing named and some other idea in the sentence . . . 1 

39. Object of a Preposition. — The object of a preposition is the 

noun or pronoun that it connects with some other word 
in the sentence i 

40. Prepositional Phrase. — A preposition with its object and 

modifiers is called a prepositional phrase 1 

Definitions or Boos II not found in Book I 

41. Substantive. — A word or group of words used as the object of 

thought is called a substantia 

41. Substantive Adjective. — An adjective used as a noun is called 
a substantive adjective 

43. Gerund. — A form of the verb ending in tng which partakes 

of the nature both of a verb and of a noun is called a 
gerund 

44. Gcrundiil Phrase. — A group of related words containing a 

gerund is called a gerundial phrase 

45. Infinitive. — An infinitive is a verbal noun not ending in ing. 

The word to before the infinitive is called the sign of the 
infinitive 

46. Infinitive Phrase. — A group of related words containing an 

infinitive is called an infinitive phrase ......... 

47. Participle. — A participle is a word which partakes of the 

nature both of a verb and of an adjective 

48. Participial Phrase. — A group of related words containing a 

participle is called a participial phrase 

49. Conjunction. — A conjunction is a word used to connect 

words, phrases, or clauses 

50. Coordinating Conjunctions. — Conjunctions which connect 

clauses of equal rank are called coordinating conjunctions. 

51. Correlative Conjunctions. — Conjunctions which are used in 

pairs are called correlative conjunctions 

$1. Active Verb. — An active verb is a verb whose subject names 

the doer or actor 

53. Passive Verb. — A passive verb is a verb whose subject names 

the person or thing acted upon 

54- Progressive Verb-phrase. — The present participle after some 

form of the verb be makes a progressive verb-phrase which 

expresses an action as continuing or in progress at the 

55. Clause. — A group of related words containing a subject and 

predicate is called a clause 

56. Independent Clause. — The main clause or clauses of a sen- 

tence are called independent clauses 
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16. Substantive Subject. — The subject without its modifiers is 

called the substantive subject 40 

17. Construction. — The use of & word in a sentence is called its 

construction 40 

18. Pronoun. — A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. . . 48 

19. Antecedent, — The noun to which a pronoun refers or for which 

the pronoun stands is called its antecedent 48 

20. Adverb. — An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an 

adverb, or an adjective 62 

II. Expletive. — The adverb (fare when it has no other use in a 
sentence than to anticipate the subject is called an exple- 
tive 62 

22. Interrogative Adverb. — An adverb that asks a question is called 

an interrogative adverb 62 

33. Complete Predicate. — The predicate with all its modifiers is 

called the complete predicate 62 

24. Predicate Verb. — The verb without its modifiers a called the 

predicate verb 62 

aS- Secondary Object. — The secondary object completes the pred- 
icate and follows the direct object 

*6. Indirect Object. — The indirect object names a person or thing 
indirectly affected by the action of the verb, and may be 
preceded by to or for. 

27. Appositive. — An appositive is a noun placed after another 

noun to explain the first. 

28. Declarative Sentence. — A sentence that makes a statement is 

called a declarative sentence 

39. Interrogative Sentence. — A sentence that asks a question is 
called an interrogative sentence 

30. Affirmative Sentence. — A sentence that affirms something aa 

true is called an affirmative sentence 

31. Negative Sentence. — A sentence that denies the truth of a 

statement is called a negative sentence 

32. Imperative Sentence. — A sentence that commands is called 

an imperative sentence 

33. Nominative of Address. — The nominative of address is a noun 

or pronoun used independently to call attention and in- 
dicate the person addressed. 

34. Exclamatory Sentence. — A sentence that expresses strong or 

sudden feeling is called an exclamatory sentence So 

33. Interjection. — The interjection is a part of speech used inde- 
pendently to express strong or sudden emotion 80 

36. Rhetorical Question. — The rhetorical question is an interroga- 

tive sentence used where no answer is expected 86 

37. Phrase. — A phrase is a group of words having the effect of a 

single word 103 
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57. Compound Sentence. — A sentence consisting of two or more 

independent clauses connected by a coordinating con' 
junction is called a compound sentence 47 

58. Subordinate Clauses. — Clauses used as nouns, adjectives, or 

adverbs are called subordinate clauses 47 

59. A djcctive Clauses. — A subordinate clause used as an adjective 

to modify a substantive is called an adjective clause . . 48 

60. Relative Pronoun. — A pronoun which connects and relates 

a subordinate clause to some preceding word is a rela- 
tive pronoun 48 

61. Relative Adverb. — An adverb which connects and relates a 

subordinate clause to some preceding word is called a 
relative adverb 48 

62. Antecedent. — The word to which a relative pronoun or a rel- 

ative adverb relates is called its antecedent 48 

63. Adverbial Clause. — A subordinate clause used as an adverb 

to modify a verb is called an adverbial clause 8a 

64. Substantive Clause. — A clause used as a noun as the subject 

of a sentence is called a substantive clause 87 

65. Nominative Absolute. — The substantive and participle used 

absolutely is called a nominative absolute 91 
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COMMON WORDS OFTEN MISSPELLED 

1. correspondence, restaurant, annually, celebration, 

foreign. 

2. height, enough, simplicity, slyly, misspell. 

3. acid, governor, league, neuter, favor. 

4. possession, beafsteak, sociable, rhyme, intoxicate. 

5. horizon, interrogation, massacre, unnecessarily, tutor. 

6. mosquito, clumsy, exposure, hygiene, tomb. 

7. perilous, consult, totally, biscuit, indigestible. 

8. characteristic, exhaust, excellence, proceeding, agent. 

9. secrecy, industrious, evidence, commenced, anxious. 

10. permanent, navigable, representative, anything, privi- 

lege. 

11. dissatisfaction, officiate, separate, molasses, foreclosed 

12. limits, cashmere, reservoir, assistance, celebrate. 

13. desirous, acceptable, contagious, chisel, preparation. 

14. apartment, skeleton, almanac, image, inseparable. 

15. affair, indefinite, utilities, independence, defensible. 

16. until, tolerable, dilapidated, chronic, revenue. 

17. mercenary, capable, derrick, develop, artistic. 

18. barbarous, twingeing, gingham, desirable, fraudulent. 

19. raisin, endeavor, citizen, hiccough, arrive. 

20. tenement, celery, rhetoric, recollect, cemetery. 

21. nausea, prepossessing, appeal, anxiety, which. 

22. miniature, initial, freight, disapproval, beneficial. 

23. crescent, picturesque, nasal, forehead, circuit. 
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24. choose, delegate, waltz, trudged, chose. 

25. millinery, competency, systematic, elevate, visionary. 

26. tournament, respectably, rinsing, basin, supreme. 

27. collision, wealthy, variable, wool, always. 

28. apologize, apparatus, burial, cloak, already. 

29. gnaw, experience, cartridge, valid, utter, vocal. 

30. violent, volley, constancy, lose, loose. 

31. cat's-paw, volunteer, torture, trespass, Christian. 

32. brief, agility, bleed, victuals, glamour. 

33. dread, catarrh, prison, wary, calico. 

34. vessel, bucket, trivial, brutal, expectancy. 

35. towel, traitor, suppressed, cambric, comrade. 

36. tubing, walnut, verse, weal, contempt. 

37. contradict, quiet, comedy, society, surrender. 

38. penniless, rabid, slice, goddess, sanity. 

39. birch, strategy, perforate, serenade, dynamo. 

40. technical, infinite, juvenile, consistent, whether. 

41. assets, facs imil e, abscess, incessant, fossil. 

42. discreet, void, hypocrite, vigilant, warrant. 

43. financier, recuperate, panel, essence, dining. 

44. to, too, two, all right, legacy, knead. 

45. need, heart, hart, jam, jamb. 

46. bridle, bridal, miner, minor, marshal. 

47. martial, meet, mete, meat, made. 

48. maid, mail, male, main, mane. 

49. mantel, mantle, mean, mien, metal. 

50. mettle, might, mite, missed, mist. 

51. beach, beech, beat, beet, beau. 

52. bow, been, bin, beer, bier. 

53. bell, belle, berry, bury, blew. 

54. blue, our, hour, there, their. 

55. one, won, cession, session, chord, 

56. cord, clause, claws, climb, clime. 

57. creak, creek, capitol, capital, kill. 

58. kiln, knot, not, peer, pier. 
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59. plain, plane, plait, plate, rain. 

60. rein, reign, lain, lane, leased. 

61. least, lead, led, lesson, lessen. 

62. leaf, lief, aisle, isle, air. 

63. heir, alter, altar, ascent, assent. 

64. ail, ale, all, awl, ark. 

65. arc, ate, eight, aught, ought. 

66. allowed, aloud, piece, peace, peal. 

67. peel, bough, bow, boy, buoy. 

68. brake, break, bread, bred, role. 

69. roll, root, route, rung, wrung. 

70. ceiling, sealing, coarse, course, shear. 

71. sheer, colonel, kernel, patients, patience. 

72. steal, steel, straight, strait, sow. 

73. sew, son, sun, slay, sleigh. 

74. soar, sore, sole, soul, stare. 

75. stationary, stationery, peek, peak, pique. 

76. pedal, peddle, profit, prophet, pair. 

77. pare, pear, principal, principle, pray. 

78. prey, pale, pail, pain, pane. 

79. dear, deer, dyeing, dying, desert. 

80. dessert, freeze, frieze, faint, feint. 

81. fair, fare, feet, feat, threw. 

82. through, tail, tale, taught, taut. 

83. tier, tear, core, corps, team. 

84. teem, waive, wave, waist, waste. 

85. weak, week, knight, night, troop. 

86. troupe, vice, vise, calendar, calender. 

87. cannon, canon, canvas, canvass, cast. 

88. caste, ceil, seal, vain, vane. 

89. vein, fate, fete, foul, fowl. 

90. fir, fur, raise, raze, right. 

91. write, sweet, suite, symbol, cymbal. 

92. sight, site, cite, berth, birth. 

93. base, bass, hail, hale, heal. 
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94. heard, herd, hear, here, serial. 

95. cereal, medal, meddle, gait, gate. 

96. yolk, yoke, actor, animal, annual. 

97. receive, receipt, proceed, civil, 

98. accident, corpse, secure, education, introduce. 

99. quite, quiet, factor, influence, informal. 
100. suggest, progressive, doctor, suffer, congress. 
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